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BEFORE 


A. CONAN DOYLE 


ea the 15th of July, 1870, John 

Worlington Dodds was a ruined 

gamester of the Stock Exchange. 
Upon the 17th he was a very opulent man. 
And yet he had effected the change with- 
out leaving the penurious little Irish 
townlet of Dunsloe, which could have 
been bought outright for a quarter of the 
sum which he had earned during the 
single day that he was within its walls. 
There is a romance of finance yet to be 
written, a story of huge forces which are 
for ever waxing and waning, of bold 
operations, of breathless suspense, of 
agonized failure, of deep combinations 
which are baffled by others still more 
subtle. The mighty debts of each great 
European Power stand like so many col- 
umns of mercury, for ever rising and fall- 
ing to indicate the pressure upor each. 
He who can see far enough into the fu- 
ture to tell how that ever-varying column 
will stand to-morrow is the man who has 
fortune within his grasp. 

John Worlington Dodds had many of 
the gifts which lead a speculator to suc- 
cess. He was quick in observing, just in 
estimating, prompt and fearless in acting. 
But in finance there is always the element 
of luck which, however one may elimin- 
ate it, still remains, like the blank at 
roulette, as a constantly present handi- 
cap upon the operator. And so it was 
that Worlington Dodds had come to grief. 
On the best advices he had dabbled in 
the funds of a South American Republic 
in the days before South American Re- 
publics had been found out. The Repub- 
lic defaulted and Dodds lost his money. 
He had bulled the shares of a Scotch rail- 
way and a four months’ strike had _ hit 
him hard. He had helped to underwrite a 
coffee company in the hope that the pub- 
lic would come along upon the feed and 
gradually nibble away some of his hold- 
ing, but the political sky had been clouded 
and the public had refused to invest. 
Everything which he had touched had 
gone wrong, and now, on the eve of his 


marriage, young, clear-headed, and ener- 
getic, he was actually a bankrupt, had his 
creditors chosen to make him one. But 
the Stock Exchange is an indulgent body. 
What is the case of one to-day may be that 
of another to-morrow, and everyone is in- 
terested in seeing that the stricken man is 
given time to rise again. So the burden 
of Worlington Dodds was lightened for 
him, many shoulders helped to bear it, and 
he was able to go for a little summer tour 
into Ireland, for the doctors had ordered 
him rest and change of air to restore his 
shaken nervous system. Thus it was that 
upon the 15th of July, 1870, he found him- 
self at his breakfast in the fly-blown coffee 
room of the George Hotel in the market 
square of Dunsloe. 

It is a dull and depressing coffee-room 
and one which is usually empty, but on 
this particular day it was as crowded and 
noisy as that of any London hotel. Every 
table was occupied and a thick smell of 
fried bacon and of fish hung in the air. 
Heavily-booted men clattered in and out, 
spurs jingled, riding crops were stacked 
in corners, and there was a general at- 
mosphere of horse. The conversation, too, 
was of nothing else. From _ every side 
Worlington Dodds heard of yearlings, of 
windgalls, of roarers, of spavins, of crib- 
suckers, of a hundred other terms which 
were as unintelligible to him as his own 
Stock Exchange jargon would have been 
to the company. He asked the waiter for 
the reason of it all, and the waiter was an 
astonished man that there should be any- 
one in this world who did not know it. 

“Shure it’s the Dunsloe_ horse fair, 
vour honor—the greatest horse fair in all 
Oireland. It lasts for a wake, and the 
dalers come from far an’ near, from Eng- 
land an’ Scotland an’ iverywhere. If you 
look out of the winder, your honor, you'll 
see the horses, and it’s asy your honor’s 
conscience must be or you wouldn't slape 
so sound that the cratures didn’t rouse 
you with their clatter.” 

Dodds had a recollection that he had 
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‘IT IS A DULL AND DEPRESSING 
PARTICULAR DAY 


heard a confused murmur, which had in- 
terwoven itself with his dreams—a sort of 
steady rhythmic beating and clanking—- 
and now when he looked through the win- 
dow he saw the cause of it. The square 
was packed with horses from end to end, 
greys, bays, browns, blacks, chestnuts, 
young ones and old, fine ones and coarse, 
horses of every conceivable sort and size. 
It seemed a huge function for so small a 
town, and he remarked as much to the 
waiter. 

“Well, you see, your honor, the horses 
don’t live in the town an’ they don't vex 
their heads how small it is. But it’s in 
the very centre of the horse tradin’ dis- 
tricts of Oireland, so where should they 
come to be sould if it wasn’t to Dunsloe ?” 

The waiter had a telegram in his hand, 
and he turned the address to Worlington 
Dodds. 

“Shure I niver heard such a name, 
sorr. Maybe you could tell me who owns 
id 

Dodds looked at the envelope. Strel- 
lenhaus was the name. 


“No, I don't know,” said he. “I never 
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)FFEE-ROOM, . . . . BUT ON THIS 
WAS CROWDED.’’ 


heard it before. It’s a foreign name. Per- 
haps if you were——” 

But at that moment a little round-faced, 
ruddy-cheeked gentleman, who was break- 
fasting at the next table, leaned forward 
and interrupted him. 

“Did you say a foreign name, sir?” said 
he. 

“Strellenhaus is the name.” 

“T am Mr. Strellenhaus—Mr. Julius 
Strellenhaus of Liverpool. I was expect- 
ing a telegram. Thank you very much.” 

Fle sat so near that Dodds, without any 
wish to play the spy, could not help to 
some extent overlooking him as he opened 
the envelope. The message was a verv 
long one. Quite a wad of melon-tinted 
paper came out from it. Mr. Strellenhaus 
arranged the sheets methodically upon the 
tablecloth in front of him, so that no eve 
but his own could see them. Then he took 
out a notebook, and with an anxious face 
he began to make entries in it, glancing 
first at the telegram and then at the book, 
and writing apparently one letter or fig- 
ure at a time. Dodds was interested. for 
he knew exactly what the man was doing. 
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He was working out a cypher. Dodds 
had often done it himself. And then sud- 
denly the little man turned very pale, as if 
the full purport of the message had been 
a shock to him. Dodds had done that 
also, and his sympathies were all with his 
neighbor. Then the stranger rose, and, 
leaving his breakfast untasted, he walked 
out of the room. 

“I’m thinkin’ that the gintleman has 
had bad news, sorr,” said the confidential 
waiter. 

“Looks like it,” Dodds answered, and 
at that moment his thoughts were sud- 
denly drawn off into another direction. 

“The boots had entered the room with 
a telegram in his hand. 

“Where's Mr. Mancune?” said he to the 
waiter. 

“Well, there are some quare names 
about. What was it you said?” 

“Mr. Mancune,” said the boots, glanc- 
ing about him. 

“Ah, there he is!” and he handed the 
telegram to a gentleman who was sitting 
reading the paper in a corner. 


Dodd's eyes had already fallen upon this 
man, and he had wondered vaguely what 
he was doing in such company. He was a 
tall, white-haired, eagle-nosed gentleman, 
with a waxed mustache and a carefully 
pointed beard—an aristocratic type which 
seemed out of its element among the 
rough, hearty, noisy dealers who sur- 
rounded him. This, then, was Mr. Man- 
cune, for whom the second telegram was 
intended. 

As he opened it, tearing it open with a 
feverish haste, Dodds could perceive that 
itwasas bulkyasthe first one. He observed 
also from the delay in reading it that it 
was also in some sort of cypher. The gen- 
tleman did not write down any translation 
of it, but he sat for some time with his 
nervous thin fingers twitching amongst 
the hairs of his white beard, and his shag- 
gv brows bent in the deepest and most ab- 
sorbed attention whilst he mastered the 
meaning of it. Then he sprang suddenly 
to his feet, his eyes flashed, his cheeks 
flushed, and in his excitement he crumpled 
the message up in his hand. With an ef- 








‘DID YOU SAY A FOREIGN NAME, SIR?’ SAID HE.”’ 
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fort he mastered his emotion, put the 
paper into his pocket, and walked out of 
the room. 

This was enough to excite a less astute 
and imaginative man than Worlington 
Dodds. Was there any connection between 
these two messages, or was it merely a 
coincidence? Two men with strange 
names receive two telegrams within a 


few minutes of each other, each of a con- 
length, 


siderable each in cypher, and 





& , 
=, 
‘IN HIS EXCITEMENT HE CRUMPLED THE 
THE MESSAGE UP IN HIS HAND.’’ 


each causing keen emotion to the man 
who received it. One turned pale. The 
other sprang excitedly to his feet. It 
might be a coincidence, but it was a very 
curious one. If it was not a coincidence, 
then what could it mean? Were they con- 
federates who pretend to work apart, but 
who each received identical orders from 
some person at a distance? That was pos- 
sible, and yet there were difficulties in the 
way. He puzzled and puzzled, but could 
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find no satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem. All breakfast he was turning it over 
in his mind. 

When breakfast was over he sauntered 
out into the market square, where the 
horse sale was already in progress. The 
yearlings were being sold first—tall, long- 
legged, skittish, wild-eyed creatures, who 
had run free upon the upland pastures, 


with ragged hair and towsey manes, but 
hardy, inured to all weathers, and with 
the makings of splendid hunters and 


steeplechasers when corn and time had 
brought them to maturity. They were 
largely of the thoroughbred blood, and 
were being bought by English dealers who 
would invest a few pounds now on what 
they might sell for fifty guineas in a few 
vears if all went well. It was legitimate 
speculation, for the horse is a delicate 
creature, he is afflicted with many ailments, 
the least accident may destroy his 
value, he is a certain expense and 
an uncertain profit, and for one 
who comes safely to maturity sev- 
eral may bring no return at all. So 
the English horse-dealers took 
their risks as they bought up the 
shaggy Irish yearlings. One man 
with a ruddy face and a_ yellow 
overcoat took them by the dozen 
with as much sang froid as if they 
had been oranges, entering each 
bargain in a bloated notebook. He 
bought forty or fifty during the 
time that Dodds was watching 
him. 

“Who is that?” he asked his 
neighbor, whose spurs and gaiters 
showed that he was likely to know. 

The man stared in astonishment 
at the stranger’s ignorance. 


“Why, that’s Jim Holloway, 
the great Jim Holloway,” said 
he, then, seeing by the blank look 
upon Dodds’ face that even this in- 


information had not helped him much, 
he went into details. “Sure he’s the head 
of Holloway & Morland, of London,” said 
he. “He's the buying partner, and he buys 
cheap, and the other stays at home and 
sells, and he sells dear. He owns more 
than anv man in the world and 
asks the best money for them. I dare say 
you'll find that half of what are sold at the 
Dunsloe fair this day will go to him, and 
he’s got such a purse that there’s not a 
man who can bid against him.” 
Worlington Dodds watched the doings 


horses 
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of the great dealer with = | 
interest. He had passed 
onnow to the two-year- 
olds and_ three-year- 
olds, full-grown horses, 
but still a little loose in 
the limb and weak in 
the bone. The London 
buyer was choosing his 
animals carefully, but 
having chosen them the 
vigor of his competi- 
tion drove all other bid- 
ders out of it. With a 
careless nod he would 
run the figure up five 
pounds at a time, until 
he was left in posses- 
sion of the field. At the 


same time he was a 
shrewd observer, and 
when, as happened 


more than once, he be- 
lieved that someone 
was bidding against 
him simply in order to 
run him up, the head 
would cease suddenly 
to nod, the note-book 
would be closed with a 
snap, and the intruder 
would be left with a 
purchase which he did 
not desire upon his 
hands. All Dodds’ 
business instincts were .. 
aroused by the tactics 

of this great operator, 

and he stood in the crowd watching with 
the greatest interest all that occurred. 

It is not to buy young horses, however, 
that the great dealers come to Ireland, 
and the real business of the fair com- 
menced when the four and five-year-olds 
were reached, the full-grown perfect 
horses at their prime and ready for any 
work or any fatigue. Seventy magnificent 
creatures had been brought down by a 
single breeder, a comfortable looking, 
keen-eyed, ruddy cheeked gentleman who 
stood beside the salesman and whispered 
cautions and precepts into his ear. 

“That’s Fiynn of Kildare,” said Dodds’ 
informant. “Jack Flynn has_ brought 
down that string of horses, and the other 
large string over yonder belongs to Tom 
Flynn, his brother. The two of them to- 
gether are the two first breeders in Ire- 
land.” 





‘WHY, THAT’S JIM HOLLOWAY, THE GREAT JIM HOLLOWAY.’ ”’ 


A crowd had gathered in front of the 
horses. By common consent a place had 
been made for Mr. Holloway, and Dodds 
could catch a glimpse of his florid face and 
yellow covert coat in the front rank. He 
had opened his note-book and was tapping 
his teeth reflectively with his pencil as he 
eyed the horses. 

“You'll see a fight now between the 
first seller and the first buyer in the coun- 
try,’ said Dodds’ acquaintance. ‘They 
are a beautiful string, anyhow. I shouldn't 
be surprised if he didn’t average five-and- 
thirty pounds apiece for the lot as they 
stand.” 

The salesman had mounted upon a 
chair, and his keen, clean-shaven face 
overlooked the crowd. Mr. Jack Flynn's 
grey whiskers were at his elbow, and Mr. 
Holloway immediately in front. 

“You've seen these horses, gentlemen,” 
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‘““MR. WORLINGTON 


said the salesman, with a backward sweep 
of his hand towards the line of tossing 
heads and streaming manes. ““When you 
know that they are bred by Mr. Jack 
Flynn, at his place in Kildare, you will 
have a guarantee of their quality. They 
are the best that Ireland can produce, and 
in this class of horse the best that Ireland 
can produce are the best in the world, as 
every riding man knows well. Hunters or 
carriage horses, all warranted sound and 
bred from the best stock. There are sev- 
enty in Mr. Jack Flynn’s string, and he 
bids me say that if any wholesale dealer 
would make one bid for the whole lot, to 
save time, he would have the preference 
Over any purchaser.” 

There was a pause and a whisper from 
the crowd in front, with some expressions 
of discontent. By a single sweep all the 
small dealers had been put out of it. It 
was only a long purse which could buy 
on such a scale that. The salesman 
looked round him inquiringly. 

“Come, Mr. Holloway,” said he at last. 

You didn’t come over here for the sake 
of the scenery. You may travel the coun- 
try and not see such another string of 
horses. Give us a starting bid.” 

The great dealer was still rattling his 
pencil upon his front teeth. 

“Well,” said he at last. “They are a 
fine lot of horses, and I won't deny it. 
They do you credit, Mr. Flynn, I am sure. 
All the same, I didn’t mean to fill a ship 


as 
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ADY AT THE END OF THE WIRES.’’ 


at a single bid in this fashion. I like to 
pick and choose my horses.” 

“In that case Mr. Flynn is quite pre- 
pared to sell them in smaller lots,” said 
the salesman. “It was rather for the con 
venience of a wholesale customer that he 
was prepared to put them all up together. 
But if no gentleman wishes to bid a 

“Wait a minute,” said a voice. 
are very fine horses, these, and I will 
give you a bid to start you. I will give 
you twenty pounds each for the string of 
seventy.” 

There was a rustle as the crowd all 
swayed their heads to catch a glimpse of 
the speaker. The salesman leaned for- 
ward. 

“May I ask your name, sir?” 

“Strellenhaus—Mr. — Strellenhaus 
Liverpe ol.” 

“It’s a new firm,” said Dodds’ neighbor. 
“T thought I knew them all, but I never 
heard of him before.” 

The salesman’s head had disappeared, 
for he was whispering with the breeder. 
Now he suddenly straightened himself 
again. 

“Thank vou for giving us a lead, sir. 
said he. ‘Now, gentlemen, you have heard 
the offer of Mr. Strellenhaus of Liverpool. 
It will give us a base to start from. Mr. 
Strellenhaus has offered twenty pounds a 
head.” 

“Guineas,” said Holloway. 

“Bravo, Mr. Holloway. I knew that you 
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would take a hand. You are not the man 
to let such a string of horses pass away 
from you. ‘The bid is twenty guineas a 
head.” 

“Twenty-five pounds,” said Mr. Strel- 
lenhaus. 

‘Twenty-six.” 

Thirty.” 

It was London against Liverpool, and 
it was the head of the trade against an 
outsider. Still, the one man had increased 
his bids by fives and the other only by 
ones. 

Those five meant determination and 
also wealth. Holloway had ruled the 
market so long that the crowd was de- 
lighted at finding someone who would 
stand up to him. 

‘The bid now stands at thirty pounds 

head,” said the salesman. “The word 
lies with you, Mr. Holloway.” 

The London dealer was glancing keen- 
ly at his unknown opponent, and he was 
asking himself whether this was a genu- 
ine rival, or whether it was a device of 
some sort—an agent of Flynn’s, perhaps, 
for running up the price. Little Mr. Strel- 
lenhaus, the same apple-faced gentleman 
whom Dodds had noticed in the cof- 
fee-room, stood looking at the horses 
with the little quick glances of a man 
who knows what he is looking for. 

‘Thirty-one,” said Holloway, with 
the air of a man who has gone to his 
extreme limit. 

‘Thirty-two,” said  Strellenhaus 
promptly. 

Holloway grew angry at this 
persistent opposition. His red face 
Hushed redder still. 

‘Thirty-three,” he shouted. 

‘Thirty-four,” said Strellenhaus. 

Holloway became thoughtful and 
entered a few figures in his note- 


book. There were seventy horses. 
He knew that Flynn’s stock was al- 
ways of the highest quality. With 


the hunting season coming on he 
might rely upon selling them at an 
average from forty-five to fifty. Some 
of them might carry a heavy weight 
and would run to three figures. On 
the other hand there was the feed and 
keep of them for three months, the 
danger of the voyage, the chance of 
influenza or some of those other 
complaints which run through an en- 
tire stable as measles go through a 
nursery. Deducting all this, it was a 


question whether at the present price any 
profit would be left upon the transaction. 
Every pound that he bid meant seventy 
out of his pocket. And yet he could not 
submit to be beaten by this stranger with- 
out a struggle. As a business matter it 
was important to him to be recognized as 
the head of his profession. He would 
make one more effort if he sacrificed his 
profit by doing so. 

“At the end of your rope, Mr. Hollo- 
way?” asked the salesman, with the sus- 
picion of a sneer. 

“Thirty-five,” cried Holloway, gruffly. 
“Thirty-six,” said Strellenhaus. : 
‘Then I wish you joy of your bargain,” 

said Holloway. “I don't buy at that price, 

but I should be glad to sell you some. 

Mr. Strellenhaus took no notice of the 
irony. He was still looking critically at 
the horses. The salesman glanced round 
him in a perfunctory way. 

“Thirty-six pounds bid,” said he. “Mr. 
Jack Flynn's lot is going to Mr. Strellen- 
haus of Liverpool, at thirty- -six pounds a 
head. Going—going——”’ 

“Forty,” cried a high, thin, clear voice. 

A buzz rose from the crowd, and they 





“IT WAS FROM DUNSLOE, A PLACE OF WHICH 
HE HAD NEVER HEARD.”’ 
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were all on tiptoe again, trying to catch 
a glimpse of this reckless buyer. Being 
a tall man Dodds could see over the oth- 
ers, and there at the side of Holloway he 
saw the masterful nose and aristocratic 
beard of the second stranger in the coffee- 
room. A sudden personal interest added 
itself to the scene. He felt that he was on 
the verge of something—something dimly 
seen—which he could himself turn to ac- 
count. The two men with strange names, 
the telegrams, the horses—what was un- 
derlying it all? 

The salesman was all animation again, 
and Mr. Jack Flynn was sitting up with 
his white whiskers bristling and his eyes 
twinkling. It was the best deal which he 
had ever made in his fifty years of experi- 
ence. 

“What name, sir?” asked the salesman. 

“Mr. Mancune.” 

“Address ?” 

“Mr. Mancune of Glasgow.”’ 

“Thank you for your bid, sir. Forty 
pounds a head has been bid by Mr. Man- 
cune of Glasgow. Any advance upon 
forty?” 

“Forty-one,” said Strellenhaus. 

“Forty-five,” said Mancune. 

The tactics had changed, and it was the 
turn of Strellenhaus now to advance by 
ones, while his rival sprang up by fives. 
But the former was as dogged as ever. 

“Forty-six,” said he. 

“Fifty,” cried Mancune. 

It was unheard of. The most that the 
horses could possibly average at a retail 
price was as much as these men were will- 
ing to pay wholesale. 

“Two lunatics from Bedlam,” whis- 
pered the angry Holloway. “If I was 
Flynn I would see the color of their money 
before I went any further.” 

The same thought had occurred to the 
salesman. 

“As a mere matter of business, gentle- 
men,” said he, “it is usual in such cases to 
put down a small deposit as a guarantee 
of bona fides. You will understand how I 
am placed, and that I have not had the 
pleasure of doing business with either of 
you before.” 

' “How much?” asked Strellenhaus, 
briefly. 

“Should we say five hundred?” 

“Here is a note for a thousand pounds.” 

“And here is another,” said Mancune. 

“Nothing could be more handsome, 
gentlemen,” said the salesman. “It's a 
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treat to see such a spirited competition. 
The last bid was fifty pounds a head from 
Mancune. The word lies with you, Mr. 
Strellenhaus.” 

Mr. Jack Flynn whispered something to 
the salesman. 

“Quite so! Mr. Flynn suggests, gen- 
tlemen, that as you are both large buyers, 
it would, perhaps, be a convenience to you 
if he was to add the string of Mr. Tom 
Flynn, which consists of seventy animals 
of precisely the same quality, making Gne 
hundred and forty in all. Have you any 
objection, Mr. Mancune?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And you, Mr. Strellenhaus ?” 

“T should prefer it.” 

“Very handsome! Very handsome in- 
deed!” murmured the salesman. ‘Then I 
understand, Mr. Mancune, that your offer 
of fifty pounds a head extends to the whole 
of these horses ?” 

“xs, oF.” 

A long breath went up from the crowd. 
Seven thousand pounds at one deal. It 
was a record for Dunsloe. 

“Any advance, Mr. Strellenhaus ?” 

“Fifty-one.” 

“Fifty-five.” 

“Fifty-six.” 

“Sixty.” 

They could hardly believe their ears. 
Holloway stood with his mouth open, 
staring blankly in front of him. The 
salesman tried hard to look as if such bid- 
ding and such prices were nothing unusu- 
al. Jack Flynn of Kildare smiled benignlyv 
and rubbed his hands together. The 
crowd listened in dead silence. 

“Sixty-one,” said Strellenhaus. From 
the beginning he had stood without a trace 
of emotion upon his round face, like a little 
automatic figure which bid by clockwork. 
His rival was of a more excitable nature. 
His eyes were shining and he was_for- 
ever twitching at his beard. 

“Sixty-five,” he cried. 

“Sixty-six.” 

“Seventy.” 

But the clockwork had run down. No 
answering bid came from Mr. Strellen- 
haus. 

“Seventy bid, sir.” 

Mr. Strellenhaus shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“T am buying for another, and I have 
reached his limit,” said he. “If you will 
permit me to send for instructions——” 

“IT am afraid, sir, that the sale must pro- 
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A SHADOW 


ceed; it is out of my power to delay it.” 

“Then the horses belong to this gentle- 
man.” For the first time he turned to- 
wards his rival, and their glances crossed 
like sword blades. “It is possible that 1 
may see the horses again.” 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Mancune, and 
his white waxed mustache gave a feline 
upward bristle. 


So, with a 
bow, they sepa- 
fated. Mr. 


Strellenhaus 
walked down to 
the _ telegraph 
office, where his 
message was de- 
layed because 
Mr. Worlington 
Dodds was _ al- 
ready at the end 
of the wires, for 


after dim 
guesses and 
vague conject- 


ure he had sud- 
denly caught a 
clear view of 
this coming 
event which had 
cast so curious a 


shadow _ before 
it in this little 
Irish town. Po- 
litical rumors, 
names, appear- 
ances, tele- 
grams, seasoned 
horses at any 
price, there 


could only be 
one meaning to 
it. He held a 
secret and he 
meant to use it. 

Mr. Warner, 
who was the 
partner of 


““WARNER HURRIED | 


BEFORE 












AND CAUGHT 


A GLIMPSE OF THE POSTER 


Mr. Worlington Dodds, and who was suf- tion it was impossible to act, and no one 


or 
s 


fering from the same eclipse, had 
down to the Stock Exchange, but had 
found little consolation there, for the Eu- 
ropean system was in a ferment, and ru- 
mors of peace and of war were succeeding 
each other with such rapidity and assur- 
ance that it was impossible to know which 
to trust. It was obvious that a fortune lay 
either way, for every rumor set the funds 
fluctuating, but without special informa- 


me dared to plunge heavily upon the strength 


of newspaper surmise and the gossip of the 
street. Warner knew that an hour's work 
might resuscitate the fallen fortunes of 
himself and his partner, and vet he could 
not afford a mistake. He returned to his 
office in the afternoon, half inclined to 
back the chances of peace, for of all war 
scares not one in ten comes to pass. As 
he entered the office a telegram lay upon 
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the table. It was from Dunsloe, a place of 
which he had never heard, and was signed 
by his cypher, but he soon translated it, 
for it was short and crisp. 

“T am a bear on everything German and 
French. Sell, sell, sell, keep on selling.” 

For a moment Warner hesitated. What 
could Worlington Dodds know at Dunsloe 
which was not known in Throgmorton 
street. But he remembered the quickness 
and decision of his partner. He would not 
have sent such a message without very 
good grounds. If he was to act at all he 
must act at once, so, hardening his heart, 
he went down to the house, and, dealing 
upon that curious system by which a man 
can sell what he has not got and what he 
could not pay for if he had it, he disposed 
of heavy parcels of French and German 
He had caught the market in 
one of its little spasms of hope, and there 
was no lack of buying until his own per- 
sistent selling caused others to follow his 


securities. 
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lead, and so brought about a reaction. 
When Warner returned to his offices it 
took him some hours to work out his ac- 
counts, and he emerged into the streets in 
the evening with the absolute certainty 
that the next settling day would leave him 
either hopelessly bankrupt or exceedingly 
prosperous. 

It all depended upon Worlington 
Dodds’ information. What could he pos- 
sibly have found at Dunsloe ? 

And then suddenly he saw a newspaper 
boy fasten a poster up on a lamp-post, 
and a little crowd had gathered round it 
inamoment. One of them waved his hat 
in the air. Another shouted to a friend 
across the street. Warner hurried up and 
caught a glimpse of the poster between 
two craning heads 

“France declares war on Germany.” 
Dodds 


“By Jove!” cried Warner, “old 


was right after all.” 
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ARTHUR J. 


STRINGER 


[ thank Thee, God, for good and bad 


For all the tangled 


skein 


Of blows that made my manhood glad, 


And joys that were 


a pain! 


Defeat I thank Thee for, and strife, 


In this blind vear gone by: 


"Tis he who lives the 


lightest life, 


The darkest death must die. 


\nd he who doth a star pursue 


Both home and fire 


must leave, 


\s he who guards a life or two 


\ death or two must grieve 


\nd he who wins shall lose again, 


\nd having lost, shall win, 


Since they are strong 


And wise, who kne 


who saw great pain, 


W sin 


great 
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MONUMENT TO ROBERT RICHARD RANDALL.’’ 


2 ARE FURLED 


HARBOR 


BY 


THEODORE 


The waters of the open sea as they rush 
past Sandy Hook, strike upon the north- 
easterly shore of Staten Island, a low- 
lying beach overshadowed by abruptly ter- 
minating cliffs. Northeastward, separated 
by this channel known as the Narrows, 
lies Long Island. As the waters flow on- 
ward, following the trend of the shore line 
of Staten Island, they become less and less 
exposed to the winds of the sea, and soon, 
as they pass the northernmost end of the 
Island, they make a sharp bend to the 
west, passing between it and Liberty 
Statue, where the tranquil Kill von Kull 
separates the island from New Jersey. 

Long ere they reach this region the sea 
winds have spent their force, and the bil- 
lows, which in clear weather are still visible 
far out, have sunk to ripples so diminutive 
that the water is not even disturbed. And 
here, in Staten Island, facing the Kill von 
Kull, still stands in almost rural quiet and 
beauty, the Sailor’s Snug Harbor. Long 
ago this was truly a harbor, snug and un- 
disturbed, a place where the aged or crip- 
pled mariner, escaping the storms and 
dangers of the seven seas, found a still and 


safe retreat. Here they would come, 


DREISER 


weary from a long life voyage, finding a 
home quiet and restful in its arrangement, 
where the grounds were kempt and green, 
the buildings pleasingly solemn, and the 
view altogether lovely—a mixture of land 
and sea. 

In the early days this pleasantly quiet 
harbor was a long distance from New 
York proper. Staten Island was but thinly 
settled, and the Kill von Kull a passage- 
way seldom used. To-day craft speed in 
endless procession like glorious birds over 
the great expanse of the intricate harbor 
On a clear day the long, narrow sky line of 
New York is visible, and when fogs make 
the way of the pilot uncertain, the harbor 
resounds with endless monotony 
horns, where vessels feel 
way. 

Though their surroundings are pastoral. 
the appearance of the inmates of this re 
treat, as well as their conversation is of the 
sea, salty. They are still sailors, proud of 
their service upon the great ocean and but 
little tolerant of land-lubbers in general 
They are apparent to the passer without 
the walls, lounging under the trees, their 
loose fitting blue suits fluttering light with 





of fog 


their indefinite 
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‘OTHERS CANE CHAIRS.”’ 


every breeze, and their slouch hats, pulled 
rakishly over their heads, with the aban- 
don so characteristic of men whose life has 
been spent more or less in direct contact 
with wind and rain. You may see them in 
fair weather pacing about the paths of the 
grounds, or standing in groups under the 
Upon a long bench, immediately in 
front of the buildings, others are sitting 
side by side, smoking and chatting. Many 
are marines, and not a few are so aged that 
they can scarcely totter about, while hair 
of white is more often seen than any other 
shade. 

Such is Sailors’ Snug Harbor to the 
passersby, an imposing collection of archi- 
tecture, of which a pleasing glimpse is to 
be had from the beautiful waters of the 
Kill von Kull—a safe haven, free to time- 
wrecked mariners, and one as free and un- 
withholding as charity itself. 

The facts concerning the founding of 
the home make a story in themselves. _ It 
seems that the father of “Captain” Robert 
Randall, the founder of the Harbor, was a 
Scotchman, who came to America in 1776, 
and settled in New Orleans. The Spanish 
Governor and intendant of that city, Don 
Bernardo de Galvez, having declared the 
port open for the sale of prizes of Yankee 
privateers, Mr. Randall took an active in- 


trees. 
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terest in that great fleet of 
private-armed vessels, 
whose exploits on the 
high seas, and even upon 
the coast of Great Britain 
itself, did much to contra- 
dict the modest assertion 
of the, “British Naval 
Register,” that: 

“The winds and seas are 
Britain's wide domain, 
And not a sail but by per- 
mission spreads.” 
At his death his 
Robert inherited the 
tate. The latter, accus- 
tomed to come North to 
pass the summer months, 
made on one of his trips 
to New York the ac- 
quaintance of a Mr. Far- 
quhar, a man possessed of 
means, but broken down 
by ill health. The mild 
climate — of Louisiana 
agreed with the invalid, 
and a proposition to ex- 
change estates was con- 
sidered. After a bonus of five hun- 
hundred guineas had been sent to 
Farquhar, this was effected. Mr. Ran- 
dall then became a suburban resident 
of what was then the little city of New 
York. His property consisted of real es- 
tate fronting both sides of Broadway and 
adjacent streets, and extending from 
Kighth to Tenth streets. At a distance of 
one-half mile to the westward, namely, 
near the site of the old Presbyterian 
Church, on what is now Fifth avenue, 
stood the dwelling of Captain Randall. 
Upon the piazza of their house, shaded by 
a luxuriant growth of ivy and clematis, the 
old gentleman was wont to sit in fine 
weather, with his dog by his side. Before 
the door were three rows of gladoli, which 
he carefully nurtured. He was a bachelor, 
and on the first day of June, 1801, being 
very ill and feeble, but of “sound, dispos- 
ing mind and memory,” made his will. 
Alexander Hamilton and Daniel D. Tom- 
kins drew up the papers. In this docu- 
ment he directed his just debts to be paid; 
that an annuity of forty pounds a year be 
given to each of the children of his half- 
brother, until they were fifteen vears old; 
a sum of one thousand pounds to each of 
his nephews upon their twenty-first birth- 
day, and a like sum to his nieces on their 


“ 


son 


es- 
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““THE FIRST LITTLE CHAPEL 
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marriage. He bequeathed to his house- 
keeper his  sleeve-buttons and __ forty 
pounds, and to another servant his shoe 
and knee buckles and twenty pounds. 
When this had been recorded, he looked 
up witt an expression of anxiety. 

“T am thinking,” he said, “how I can 
dispose of the remainder of my property 
most wisely. What think you, General?” 
turning to Hamilton. 

“How did you accumulate the fortune 
vou possess “éd 

“Tt was made for me by my father, and 
at his death I became his sole heir.” 

“How did he acquire it,’ asked Hamil- 
ton. 

“By honest privateering,” 
Randall. 

“Then it might appropriately be left for 
the benefit of unfortunate and disabled 
seamen,” answered Hamilton, and there- 
upon it was so bequeathed. 

The early history of Snug Harbor is 
clouded with legal contests which covered 
a period of thirty years. Though at the 
time of the bequest Randall's property 


responded 


BEEN LONG SINCE 
IN MARBLES AND WINDOWS OF STAINED GLASS.’’ 
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SUCCEEDED BY AN IMPOSING EDIFICE, 


was of little value, being mostly farming 
land, situate on the outskirts of the popu- 
lated forts of the city, the heirs foresaw 
something of its future value. In the na- 
tional and State courts they long waged a 
vigorous warfare to test the validity of the 
will. They were right in their surmising, 
for although the income of bequest was 
not more than a thousand a year at first, 
as the population of the city increased the 
rental rose by degrees, until in the present 
year it has reached a sum bordering on 
$500,000, and the rise even yet, is con- 
tinuous. 

However, it was finally settled, the court 
holding the will valid. Founded in 1801, 
it was incorporated in 1806, erected in 
1831, and dedicated in 1833. So thirty 
years passed before the desire of a very 
plain-speaking document was carried into 
effect. 

In the beginning there were but three 
buildings, which are to-day the central 
ones in the main group of five. Now 
there are over sixty situated in a park of 
splendid proportions. The first little 
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““THE QUONDAM ROVERS, ARE 


chapel has long since been succeeded by 
an imposing edifice, rich in marbles and 
windows of stained glass. A music hall of 
stately dimensions, seating over a thou- 
sand people, graces a once vacant lawn. 
A hospital with beds for two hundred peo- 
ple is but another addition, and still others 
are the harmonious residences for the gov- 
ernor of the institution, the chaplain, phy- 
sician, engineer, matron, steward, farmer, 
baker, and the buildings for each branch 
of labor required in the management of 
this little city. It has risen to the dignity 
of an immense institution, having an in- 
come of nearly $500,000, paying $30,000 
taxes each year, and supplying nearly nine 
hundred votes at elections. Nine hun- 
dred old sailors all quietly anchored for 
the remainder of their days, or as one re- 
marked, “hundreds made comfortable and 
happy, who would otherwise live, heaven 
only knows how or where.” 

The spirit of the gift seems to pervade 
the place, so that some of the sting of de- 
pendency is removed. “I am not a recip- 
ient of charity,” the good old sailors are 
wont to exclaim. “ I am an heir of Robert 


ROVERS STIL 
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—MEN WHO PINE TO BE OUT AND 


Richard Randall ; the place is mine while | 
live,” and the reasonable and sane men in 
the Harbor are contented. Could the man 
who penned the curious old will ninety- 
seven years since, bequeathing sleeve-but- 
tons and slipper-buckles with annuities, as 
well the tract of land which has in- 
creased so magnificently in value, have 
looked forward to this great culmination 
of his comparatively modest gift, he could 
scarcely have accepted the possibility of it. 

If you ever find yourself near Snug Har- 
bor with an hour to spare, you will be 
richly repaid for a stroll at will under the 
shade of the majestic elm trees, viewing in 
all its unity the daily life of the home. As 
you enter the north, where is the main en 
trance, there a monument to Robert 
Richard Randall, which marks final 
resting place. The remains of the philan 
thropist were brought here from St. Mark’s 
Church in N York, where they had lain 
since 1825. 

Ina line, in thecenter of an eighteen hun 
dred-foot lawn, stand the five main build- 
ings, substantial and artistic to a degree. 
The view to the right and left is pleasing, 


as 
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tall trees shading walks and dividing 
stretches of lawn, with rows of benches 
scattered here and there. A statue by St. 
Gaudens beautifies the grounds between 
the main building and the governor's resi- 
dence, while in another direction a foun- 
tain fills to the brim a flower-lined marble 
basin. Everywhere about the grounds 
and buildings are seen nautical signs, and 
many loving reminders of the man who 
willed so nobly and so well. 

In the central building, which is a superb 
structure, are situate the governor's suite 
of offices, reception rooms, library, reading 
rooms and dormitories. A marble bust of 
the founder graces the central hall. In the 
reception room hang portraits in oil of 
Alexander Hamilton and Daniel D. 
Tompkins, once Governor of New York, 
who, as we have seen, framed the unbreak- 
able will. 

There are portraits in oil of the three 
former governors of the Harbor, Captain 
Whetten, 1833 to 1844; Captain Augustus 
J. DePeyster, 1845 to 1867; Captain 
Thomas Mellville, 1867 to 1884. Captain 
G. D.S. Trask has not yet been added to 
the collection, the latter having served but 
a few months thus far. 

The central building is entered through 
a grand hallway, 100 feet in length, by 22 
feet wide, 
which rises to 
the height of 
the building 
and is sur- 
rounded by a 
dome. 

This main 
hall is bisected 
by another, 508 
feet in length, 
which connects 


five front 
buildings. 
There are in 


addition 406 
feet of hallway 
or. corridors, 
connecting 
three rear 
buildings 
with this, 
which are wide 
enough to 
serve as recrea- 
tion and smok- 
ing halls, thus 
making eight 
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main buildings practically under one roof. 
The restful motto, ‘Weary, we seek rest,” 
is set in a richly colored window above the 
rear door of the main hall, while a me- 
morial window of nautical design over the 
entrance door of the central building em- 
bodies a brief history of the Harbor. 
Some idea of the lavishness of the ar- 
chitecture can be had by entering the new 
church, where marble and stained glass are 
combined into beautiful form. The outer 
walls are pure white marble; the interior a 
soothing sanctuary of many colors. Under 
foot is a rich brown marble from the shores 
of Lake Champlain. The wainscoting is 
of green rep and red Numidian mar- 
ble. Eight immense pillars supporting 
the dome are in two shades of yellow 
Etrurian marble—delicate and unmarked. 
The altar is of the same shade, but ex- 
quisitely veined with a darker coloring. 
Both chancel and choir floors are richly 
mosaicked. The chancel steps are the 
same delightful coloring as the piers. To 
the left of the chancel is the pulpit, an 
octagonal structure of Alps green, with 
bands and cornices of Etrurian and Sienna 
marble supported on eight columns of al- 
ternate Alps green and red Numidian, 
finished with a brass railing and Etrurian 
marble steps. The magnificent organ, 
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““OTHERS WEAVE 


with its two thousand three hundred or 
more pipes, is entirely worthy its hand- 
some setting. Over all falls the rich 
warm-tinted light from numerous me- 
morial windows, each a gem in design and 
coloring. On one the worshiper is ad- 
monished to “be of good cheer, for there 
shall be no loss of life among ye, but only 
of the ship.” 

It is a place from which the gaudy has 
been omitted, and whether it be the ex- 
quisite harmony of the marble coloring, or 
the hopeful and tender texts that tend to 
efface from the mind all unchristian 
prejudices, it certainly steals over the heart 
that it is good and pleasing that these men 
who have seen so much of the struggle of 
life should worship in a chapel of enduring 
richness. 

It is true, however, that the majority of 
the old seamen are but little moved by such 
graven beauty, being hardened in simple, 
unorthodox ways; swearing loudly, drink- 
ing frequently, snoring heavily on Sun- 
days and otherwise disporting themselves 
in droll and unsanctified manners. “I 
hain’t had much time fer preechin’ fer 
nearly sixty years, come now this next 
June, and I spec’ I'll manage to weather it 
out and reach port in the next few vears 
without worryin’ over it,” was the heathen- 
ish opinion of one hearty, to whom the 
beautiful edifice is a wasteful institution, 


HAMMOCKS AND FISH NETS.’’ 


intended more 
to irritate him 
as an individual 
than to serve for 
many as an 
open gate. 

Amid such 
delightful = sur- 
roundings it 
that these many 
characters, set 
and_ hardened 
by a long life of 
buffeting, live 
and move. They 
have comforta- 
ble, even su- 
perior, living 
apartments and 
wholesome and 
abundant food, 
the best cloth- 
ing, abundant 
clean linen, a li- 
brary of 4,000 
volumes, news- 
papers, periodicals, time and opportunity 
for the pursuit of any fad or fancy, and 
no restrictions at which a_ reasonable 
man could demur. All they have to 
do is to behave themselves, and this seems 
to cost the majority no effort. Oc- 
casionally there is one, however, and he is 
to be found in that portion of the basement 
from which the light is debarred, looking 
out from behind an iron door, upon a com- 
pany of blind mariners, who occupy this 
section, working and telling stories to one 
another. His mates volunteer the infor- 
mation that he is neither ill nor demented, 
but troubled with that complaint which is 
common to landsmen and sailors, “pure 
cussedness.” In one, the symptom of this, 
I was told, was an unholy habit of going 
from room to room in the early morning, 
pulling aged and irate mariners from their 
comfortable beds, and otherwise disturb- 
Ing the peace. 

Any one in search of the odd and unique 
can find it here. One seaman, a relic of 
Federal service in “ "61," has his chamber 
ornamented to the degree of confusion 
with things nautical. To enter upon him 
one must pass through a whole fleet of 


is 


small craft, barks, brigs, schooners and 
sloops—the result of his jackknife leisure, 
arranged upon chests of drawers. 

Still another delights in painting marine 
views on shells, and a third is good at 
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photographing, having acquired the art 
after arriving at the Harbor. Many can 
make rugs and mats, others cane chairs 
and weave hammocks or fish nets. Still 
others have a knack for conjuring up orna- 
ments which they produce in great num- 
bers and sell for their own profit. No one 
is compelled to work, and the result is that 
nearly all desire to. The perversity of hu- 
man nature expresses itself here, and in the 
long, light basement corridors, where it is 
warm and cozy, there are to be found hun- 
dreds of old sailors all hard at work, de- 
fying monotony with toil. 

They are all more or less friendly, but 
vastly argumentative. No subject is too 
small, nor any too large for their discus- 
sion in this sunlit forum. Especially are 
they inclined to belittle each other’s ex- 
periences when comparing them with their 
own important past, and so many a word 
is passed in wrath. 

“T hain’t goin’ to hear sich rubbish,” re- 
marked one seaman, who had taken of- 
fence at another’s detailed account of his 
terrible experience in some sea fight of 
the late civil war. “Sich things ain‘t a hap- 
penin’ to common seamen.” 

“Yeh don’ need tuh, yer know,” sar- 
castically replies the other. “This here’s 
a free country, I guess, ‘cept fer criminals 
and they hain’t all locked up as they 
should be.” 

“So I thought when I 
first seed yeh,” came the 
sneering reply, and then 
there followed a_ hoarse 
chuckle, which was silenced 
by the stomping away of an 
irate salt, with cheeks 
puffed out in rage. 

Nearly all are irritatingly 
independent, resenting the 
last suggestion of supe- 
riority with stubborn sar- 
casm or indifference. Thus 
one, who had owned his 
own ship once and_ had 
carefully refrained f rom 
whistling in deference to 
the superstitious line, “If 
you whistle aloud you'll call 
up a blow, if noisy you'll 
bring on a calm,” met 
another strolling about the 
grounds, exuberantly  in- 
dulging his long-restrained 
propensity to “pipe the 
merry lay.” 
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“I'll bet you wouldn't whistle aboard my 
ship,” said he, insinuatingly. 

“Yeh! but I ain’t aboard your ship, 
thankee—I’m on my own deck;” and 
“Haul in the bow lines; Jenny you’re my 
darling!” triumphantly swelled out on the 
evening breeze. 

Down on the unplaned planks of the 
Snug Harbor wharf, a score of old salts, 
regardless of slivers, sit the livelong day 
and watch the white-winged craft passing 
up and down. Being “square-riggers’”— 
that is, having served all their life aboard 
ship, barks and brigs, they look with silent 
contempt upon the fore and aft vessels of 
the harbor as they sail by. Presently its 
“Hello! Jim—goin’ to launch her?” from 
Captain Brown, who is contemplating with 
a quizzical eye a little, weazened old man, 
who comes clambering down the side of 
the dock with a miniature ship under his 
arm, amid a broad smile of satisfaction on 
his face. 

“Ay, that’s it,” answers Jim, who was 
formerly quartermaster of the monitor 
Terror. He has spent many weeks build- 
ing the little ship, and now will be decided 
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whether or not his skill has been wasted on 
a bad model. At once the critical faculty 
of the tars on the dock is engaged and 
thereafter he and his boat form the subject 
for discussion. Sapient admonitions are 
vouchsafed, together with long squirts of 
tobacco juice, accurately aimed at a neigh- 
boring target. The sarcasms at his ability 
as a builder are not withheld, and perhaps 
a long discussion as to the merit of that 
particular style of craft is started. The 
launching of the little craft stirs the depths 
of idle curiosity, and thereafter all wait, 
dangling their feet at the dock edge, and 
chewing silently, as the builder arranges 
his boat. 

Soon she is pushed in the water with 
sails full spread, and goes proudly careen- 
ing before the light winds, the old sailor 
looking after with a keen squint and a 
certain tremor of satisfaction at seeing her 
behave so gallantly. Thereafter he is at 
liberty to make a few sententious remarks 
about the art of ship building generally, re- 
tiring after a time, proud of his knowledge 
and of his certain triumph over those who 
would scoff had they had the opportunity. 

There is a merry sprinkling of French, 
German and English, Swedish, Finlandish, 
Icelandic, Norwegian and Austrian among 
the Americans. However, it is present- 
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able company, 
with excellent 
records as a 
rule. That 


they get along 
at all, where all 
are so old and 
so whim-set is 
the marvel of 
the institution. 
That argu- 
ments should 
come most 
natural, but 
that they 
should be able 
to settle any 
disputes amic- 
ably is a won- 
der. One of 
the most har- 
monious things 
the manner 
in which room- 
mates solve the 
dis agreement 


is 


is 


puzzle. Ifa 
falling out be- 
tween two of the same apartment oc- 
curs it is common for one to draw a 


chalk line across his floor and defy the 
other to step over it. Fora time a sort of 
armed neutrality exists, neither of the two 
trespassing or in any way expressing by 
look or sign their knowlegde of the other's 
existence. In cleaning, one dusts half the 
furniture, and in other things does no 
more than his due proportion. 

Such chamber differences have been 
known to endure for a year before hostili- 
ties ended, and in some cases there is no 
end, the Governor having to separate the 
malcontents, and allot them new partners. 

I asked a number of the old worthies 
once, if, were they young again, they 
would choose a sea-faring life. “Most 
heartily I would, me boy,” one answered ; 
and another, “Not I. If I were to sail 
four thousand times I'd be as seasick the 
last trip as on the first day out. Every 
blessed trip I've made for nearly five years 
I nearly died of seasickness.” 

“Why did you keep it up?” IT said. 

“Well, when I'd get into port everybody 
would ask: ‘Well, how did you like it? 
Are you going again?’ ‘Of course I am,’ 
I answered, and went from pure shame- 
facedness and not to be outdone. After a 
while I didn’t mind it so much, and finally 
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kept to it, ‘cause I couldn't do anything 
else.” 

One of the old basket makers at the 
Harbor has occupied a rolling chair in the 
hospital and made baskets for nearly 
thirty-nine years. There is still another, 
ninety-three years of age, who will have 
been there forty years this summer, and is 
withal a most ingenious basket maker. 
One of the old salts keeps an eating-stand 
where appetizing lunches are served and 
bears the distinction of having rounded the 
Horn forty-nine times in a sailing vessel 
He is one of the few who possesses his sou] 
in patience, resting content with his lot. 
and turning to fate a gentle and smiling 
face. 

“Will you tell me of an adventure at 
sea,’ I said to him, laughingly one after- 
noon. 

“No, sir,” he answered, “but I will tel) 
you of thirteen years’ of peaceful, happy 
life in Sailors’ Snug Harbor. I came here 
when I was seventy, though at sixty, when 
I was weathering a terrible storm around 
the Cape, with little hope of ever seeing 
the rising sun, I promised myself that if 
ever I reached home again I would stay 
there. But sir!” he continued, “how little 
I know myself! My destiny Was a life on 
the sea, with this Harbor for a few remain- 
ing years, and finally, perhaps, admittance 
to that other Harbor not made of human 
hands.” 

Back of all this company of nine hun- 
dred, strutting their little harbor stage, is 
an interesting mechanism—the system 
with which the institution is run. There 
is a clothing department where the soldiers 
get their new outfits twice a vear. I war- 
rant that the quizzical old salt who keeps 
it, knows every rent and tear in every gar- 
ment of the Harbor. There is a laundry 
and sewing department, of which the mat 
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ron has charge. There is a great kitchen, 
absolutely clean, where is space enough to 
set up a score of little kitchens. 

At 4 p. m. there are visible only two 
dignitaries in this savory section. At that 
time, one slices tomatoes and the other 
“puts on tea” for eight hundred, the num- 
ber who regularly dine here. The labor of 
cutting great stacks of bread is done by a 
machine. Broiling steaks or frying fish 
for eight hundred creates no excitement or 
hurry. ‘The whole kitchen staff is nine, all 
told, and the whole eight hundred are 
served with less noise and confusion than 
an ordinary housewife makes in cooking 
for a small family. 

There are separate buildings devoted to 
baking, vegetable storing and so forth, and 
the steward, farmer, baker and engineer, 
that important quartette, have each their 
private residence upon the grounds. The 
hospital, too, is a well kept building, care- 
fully arranged, and bright and cleanly as 
such institutions can be made. 

Still, there is not altogether happiness, 
however well appointed the scene. Among 
the quondam rovers, are rovers still— 
men who pine to be out and away, and 
who chaff at old age and the few neces- 
sary restraints put upon them. They 
would rather travel, would rather have the 
money it costs to maintain them annually 
as a pension outside, than be in the insti- 
tution. Not many but feel a sort of weari- 
ness with days and with each other, and I 
am individually quite convinced that they 
would be happier if pensioned modestly 
and setfree. It is a great institution, and in- 
deed a splendid benefaction, but it insists 
on what the bane and distruction of 
heart and mind and that is conformity to 
routine—a monotonous which 


is 


system, 


wears as the drifting of water, and eats as 
a worm at the heart. 
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“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlock, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic 

Stand like harpers hoar with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 


There is no thought of sacrilege in the 
minds of those whose work in life is to 
ravish the forest; with axe and saw to 
rob it of its beauty and lay its towering 
giants low. Yet be their thoughts and 
lesires sordid as they may, the strong men 
who spend their lives among the forests’ 
kingly members, however lowly their 
common lot, cannot but be ennobled by 
such companionship with nature; and no 
woodman yet applied the axe to the heart 
of a great forest veteran without experi- 
encing a pang of regret. 

This it is, perhaps, which serves to make 
the woodman what he is: 
and loyal. Living so near to the heart of 
nature, it would be surprising if he did not, 
unconsciously perhaps, absorb something 
of nature’s freedom and truth; and these 
speak in the swing of his strong supple 


earnest, fearless, 


limbs, and the straightforward glance of 
his clear, piercing eyes. 

If you would learn the true meaning of 
the word “hospitality,” pay a visit to some 
woodman’s camp; and, also, ere you de- 
part, you will gain new lights on the mean- 
ing of the word “friendship.” 

The camp will, undoubtedly, offer more 
of picturesqueness than of comfort. There 
will be a bunk-house, made of logs, with 
a nearby flat roof weighted down with 
snow, and between the bark strippings 
with which it is covered, there will be 
more than one leak on warm, sunny days. 
The chinks between the logs comprising 
the walls will be rudely plastered with 
clay. The ceiling will be low and smoky, 
and the one window will let in just enough 
light for you to distinguish the row of 
double bunks, three deep, that lines each 
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of the longer walls, and the 
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huge combination cooking and 
heating stove that occupies the 
centre of the apartment, and in 
which the cheerily blazing pine- 
knots sputter, and snap, and 
crackle. Close by the bunk- 
house will beasecond long struc- 
ture; the stable for the horses 
and cattle. And if the camp 
be a large one, there may be a 
separate cookhouse, where the 
cook and his boy-assistant, 
the camp's “cookee,” will make 
you welcome. 

One cook and his “cookee” 
to each gang of fifty men is the 
usual allowance. And while 
the “grub” principally consists 
of beans, “skouse,” bread and 
coffee, you will find it clean 
and wholesome; and it will be 
tendered with so hearty and 
earnest a hospitality and con- 
sumed with such an appetite, 
as will make it seem delicious. 

If the logging-district you 
visit has been newly opened, 
it will be but a step from the camp to the 
saw-mill; and the music of the saws, like 
that of falling water, never grows monot- 
onous. But in the older lumbering re- 
gions the nearest mill is often miles away 
from the camp, and the logs must then be 
carried to it. In the winter this is usually 





A STAIRWAY OF NATURE. 


done by sledging or dragging the logs 
over the snow to the skidways. In the 
spring and summer, when the streams are 
open, the logs are floated to the mills. 

It is serious work piloting even a light 
load over the uneven forest roads in the 
winter, filled as they are with ruts, stumps 
and “thank- 
you - ma’ams.” 











But when fro- 
zen_ streams 
are accessible, 
and the going 
over them is 
good, as it us- 
ually is in the 
prime of win- 
ter, the loads 
are something 
marvelous. 
Probably — the 
largest load 
ever hauled by 
horses was 
during the 
winter of 1892, 
on the Ann 
River Road in 
Minnesota. 
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Sixty - three 
logs, each over 
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sixteen feet in 
length, were 
piled upon a 
single sledge. 
The load was 
twenty -on¢ 
feet in height 
and twenty 
feet in width; 
and its total 
weight was 
estimated at 


one hundred 
and _ fourteen 
tons. The 


runners of the 
sledge which 
supported this 
load were five 


high, nine 
inches thick, 
eleven inches 
feet long and 
nine feet 
apart. The 
sledge, its 
chains and 


gearings, 
alone, weigh- 
ed five tons; 
and the logs 


it carried in this load scaled 


lumber. 
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An average 
load of logs 
will not scale 
more than 
about seven 
thousand 
feet, but when , 
the roads are 
favorable 
loads of 
twenty - thou- 


sand feet are 

not uncom- 

mon. 
Arduous 


though the 
work of haul- 
ing logs is, it 
is play com 
pared to the 
labor of float- 
ing them; the 
latter is also 
a ccompanied 
by much 
hardship, ex- 


SMe posure and 

- % *: peril. T we 
a "Orivers” 
A SLEDGE-LOAD OF LOGS. work sixteen 

hours a day, 

31,480 feet of in fair weather and foul, to keep the 


logs moving down stream; and often tor 
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Or 











hours at a 
time they are 
compelled to 
stand waist- 
deep in the ice- 
cold — rushing 
water, pushing, 
lifting and 
hauling, with 
their ‘“peavies,” 
to keep the 
logs from. be- 
coming jam- 
med. Their 
work is espec- 
ially difficult 
in low water, 
or when the 
spring freshets 
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first start in 

Jams are then 

of frequent 

occurrence, and their bursting is often at- 
tended with fatalities to reckless or un- 
lucky drivers. 

The greatest log-jam ever known oc- 
curred on the Chippewa River, in Wiscon- 
sin, when one hundred and fifty million 
feet of logs were piled up by a freshet, 
forming a jam twenty-five miles long. 
Tons of dynamite were required to dis- 
lodge this jam. 
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WOOD IN THE FIELD OF ACTION, 


By means of the Chippewa and Saint 
Croix Rivers, over five billion feet of logs 
are annually floated to the Mississippi, 
where they are formed into rafts and 
pushed by the river steamers down the 
Father of Waters to the mills of southern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois. 
The distance traversed by some of these 
rafts exceeds three hundred miles. 

The rafts are often half a_ mile 








THE 





RAFT 


IN SMOOTH WATER. 
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inlength. They are formed by 
stretching a square boom 
around them, the boom being 
composed of logs fastened to- 
gether securely with cables, 
with stay-lines running across 
the rafts. The propelling 
steamboat does little more than 
to assist in steering the un- 
wieldy mass, its average rate of 
speed being little in excess of 
the current. When the channel 
of the river is straight the 
drivers in charge lounge about 
the steamer’s deck and “swap 
yarns” with the crew ; but when 
a bend in the river is reached, 
or the channel becomes narrow 
and tortuous, all hands have an 
exceedingly lively time. 

With their thirty-foot poles 
ready in hand, they scatter 
along the shoreward boom, massing at Bumping a bold bank is not so bad, for 
such points as are threatened, and work- that may result in nothing worse than a 
ing like beavers to keep the raft from broken boom, which, though difficult, may 
striking the banks or shallows. be mended; but lodging upon a shallow 





4 DIFFICULT PASS IN THE WAY OF THE RAFT. 














THE LUMBER MILL. 

















is a serious 
matter. It is 
‘elt <€oy" 
with a= raft 
that jams 
upon a sand- 
bar, for no 
eartnriy 
power can 
dislodge 
H 1HRtS2¢e 
And _— should 
a rait be 
broken u p, 
there is al- 
ways a heavy 
loss of tim- 
ber. 
Taking 
into account 
the drivers’ 
wages, which 
are high, and 
the value of 
lost logs, at- 
tendant upon 
even the 
most — skilful 
of driving, 
lu m bermen 
are_ begin- 
ning to real- 
ize that 
t r a nsporta- 
tion by rail is 
more eco- 
nomical; and 
W h Sere res 
railways are 
etcese sible, 
floating logs 
is going out 
of fashion. 
This is no- 
ticeably the 
case in the 
M i SSissippi 
Valley, and 
ere long the 
great pictur- 
esque log- 
rafts, which 
once were 
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The _ total 
product 
of the forests 
of Minne- 
sota, W is- 
consin and 
Michigan for 
the decade 
from 1880 to 
1890, and 
most of 
which was 
“floated,” 
was 86,039,- 
917,507 feet. 
This, it has 
been esti- 
mated, would 
make a solid 
pile of logs 
four hundred 
feet wide, 
fi yrty feet 
high, and 
reaching 
from New 
York to San 
Francisco. 

The timber 
lands of the 
United States 
are reported 
as embracing 
four hundred 
and fifty mil- 
lionsof acres. 
Twenty - five 
millions of 
acres are said 
to be cut over 
by the lum- 
bermen each 
year. Thean- 
nual growth 
of timber is 
estimated at 
twelve bil- 
lions of cu- 
Dic feet, 
and the pres- 
ent annual 
cutting at 
twenty - four 





common billions, or 
spec t acles, THE RAFT. double the 
will cease to amount of 
be seen on the river, and they, with their the yearly growth. The amount of tim- 
red-shirted drivers, will become but a ber destroyed each year by the ravages of 
memory of the past. forest fires can scarcely be estimated, but 
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PILOTING A LOAD OF LOGS OVER HEAVY MID-FOREST ROADS. 


it must very nearly offset the growth. As 
a result, the lumber supply of the United 
States is fast becoming depleted, and un« 
lessthe government shall take more effect- 
ive measures to guard its forest preserves, 
orunlesssome more popular substitute for 
lumber than any now in existence shall be 
discovered or invented, another decade or 
two will surely bring about a timber fam- 
ine. Such a result would be disastrous 


alike to business and to health. Everyone 


who has lived in a wooded country and 
has witnessed the changes made in the 
climate by the destruction of its timber 
knows what an important part the forests 
play in its salubrity. 

May that time never come when we can 
no longer walk beneath the arches of “the 
forest primeval,” gratefully listen to na 
ture’s music in the whispering of its leaves 
and feast our eyes upon its wondrous 
beauty and grandeur 
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It was with a light heart that Dr. Dug- 
die. FR. S, F.R. L. 8. FZ. Sand 
Associate of the Imperial Biological So- 
ciety of Berlin, shouldered his gun, put 
half a dozen cartridges into the pocket of 
his jacket and strolled off in the direction 
of the coast at Sandycliffe, in the hope of 
getting a shot at the specimen of the Great 
Northern Rockpiper which about three 
months before he had seen, by the assist- 
ance of his telescope, pruning its feathers 
and making a hasty toilet on the pinnacle 
of the Barebones Reef which, as everyone 
knows, lies about a mile from the shore 
almost at the centre of Sandycliffe Bay. 

The practised eye of Dr. Dugdale—his 
friends in the scientific world considered 
him the foremost naturalist in Europe; his 
enemies said he had the imagination of a 
poet—left him no room to doubt that the 
bird which he had seen in the distance, 
after a week of extremely tempestuous 
weather, was a real Northern Rockpiper, 
although he was perfectly well aware that 
seventy years had elapsed since such a bird 
had been seen on the coast of the British 
Islands. 

He had at first given a start when the 
bird appeared at the end of his telescope. 
The head, neck and legs were undoubtedly 
those of the Rockpiper, but the two black 
feathers which Dr. Dugdale knew must 
be under the left pinion, if the bird were a 
real Rockpiper, could not be seen by him. 
The explanation of his not seeing them 
was precisely the same as that which was 
advanced by the “personal conductor” to 
account for the failure of his patrons to see 
in his diorama the Spanish Fleet—Dr. 
Dugdale could not see the black feathers 
because they were not in sight. The bird 
was lubricating the joints of its pinions in 
a way that necessitated the depression of 
the left wing, thus hiding the black feath- 
ers, if the black feathers were there. 

Dr. Dugdale’s right eye, which was 
glued to the eye-piece of his telescope, be- 
gan to water after the first ten minutes of 
his observation of the bird, but when it 
gave the finishing touch to its toilet and 
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flapped its wings, it was Dr. Dugdale’s 
mouth that began to water, for the move- 
ment of the bird revealed the under part 
of the left pinion, and there, sure enough, 
were the black feathers that stamped the 
identity of the stranger as plainly as the 
crest on a cigarette case reveals the owner 
—nay, much more plainly, for half a dozen 
persons may have the same crest, but only 
one bird in the world has got a couple of 
black feathers concealed beneath a pinion 
of snowy whiteness. 

Then the revealed Great Northern 
Rockpiper took a header into the waves 
and rose about twenty feet outside the 
reef, with the tail of a half-pound rock cod- 
ling protruding from its beak, and that 
was the last that Dr. Dugdale had seen of it 
at that time. 

Day by day he had gone round the 
coast with his gun, evening after evening 
he nad sailed in his boat between the reef 
and the headland of each arm of the bay— 
never was he favored with a glimpse of the 
coveted bird. Still, hope lives eternal in 
the naturalist’s breast; he knows that the 
thing which he saw yesterday, in all the 
joy of its splendid life, he may kill to- 
morrow if he remains cool, and does not 
allow himself to be so overcome by the 
contemplation of the glorious possibility 
of doing murder, as to be unable to take a 
sure aim. A true naturalist is a man who 
lives in the hope of killing everything in 
nature, and Dr. Dugdale was the most en- 
thusiastic shedder of blood in the name of 
science in Great Britain. He had wearied 
out more than one rare bird that had vis- 
ited the coast, and so he hoped by his vig- 
ilance to get the better of the Rockpiper. 

He had, as has already been stated, a 
light heart. He had no cares in the world, 
since he had overthrown the theory of a 
brother naturalist on the subject of the 
migration of the cuckoo—he had made the 
travels of the cuckoo his own subject, hav- 
ing dissected over seventy of these birds to 
demonstrate his theory. (The man who 
had the effrontery to hold another theory 
had not yet reached his second dozen.) 
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And almost at the same time as he had 
vanquished the naturalist he had got the 
better of his daughter in what he called, 
with a little indulgent smile, her love fan- 
tasy. 

Mabel Dugdale deserved a better fate 
than to be the daughter of a distinguished 
naturalist. She was a singularly lovely 
girl, and her manners were natural, not 
naturalistic. She loved everything that 
lived—even her father—but most of all 
she loved a man named Anthony O’Con- 
nor, a young Irishman who had for some 
years been making a living by practicing 
as a barrister in the law courts. He was a 
rising junior and had already made such 


ey 


s 


“ His daughter was engaged in a literary composition.” 


progress toward complete success as took 
the form of a candidature for an obliging 
constituency in the North. He was cer- 
tain to be returned at the next general 
election, people said, if indeed—as was 
quite likely—he did not attain that dis- 
tinction at a by-election. 

He had met Mabel during a visit she 
paid to London in the spring, and within 
a month he had revealed to her what he 
fondly supposed was a deep secret—name- 
ly, that he had fallen in love with her, and 
that he was presumptuous enough to hope 
that she might see her way to give him a 
share of her affection in return. She did 
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not keep him long in suspense, and in the 
course of a few minutes her head was on 
his shoulder, and in spite of its unusual 
position relative to himself, it did not seera 
to cause him any material inconvenience. 

It was when Mabel went back to her 
home on the dreary coast in the neighbor- 
hood of Sandycliffe, where she did not 
meet a dozen people in the course of a 
year, that she made the attempt to break 
the news to her father. When Mr. O’Con- 
nor proposed to interview Dr. Dugdale on 
the subject she had merely laughed; she 
knew her father too well to entertain any 
delusion in regard to his views on the 
marriage question—so far, at any rate, as 
she herself was concerned. She 
knew perfectly well that the natu- 
ralist would, if her lover were to 
throw out a vague hint in his hear- 
ing that his blessing only was 
needed to make his daughter and 
at least one man in the world 
happy, use such expressions as 
could not possibly be regarded as 
the equivalent to the required 
benediction. The chances were, 
she knew, that her father would 
say something so insulting to her 
lover as would cause the latter to 
shake off his feet the sand, if not 
dust, of Sandycliffe, and return to 
his chambers in the Temple with 
despair instead of love in his heart. 

It was with a faltering voice and 
reddening cheeks that Mable made 
her confession to her father one 
day. Her father, being a naturalist, 
knew nothing about the workings 
of Nature within the heart of a 
girl. Hecould not rightly inter- 
pret the little pauses which she 
made when she remarked one day 
after dinner—for she knew that 
even naturalists have their weak mo- 
ments: 

“When I was staying with the Morrises 
in London I met—a—well, a man, papa.” 

“Bless my soul!” he cried. “A man 
real man! Actually a live man!” 

She gave a little uneasy laugh which she 
thought he could surely interpret. She 
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found that she had assumed too much. He 
only stared at her. 

“Well, this was a rather strange man.” 
she said. 

“What was there strange about him?” 
said her father. 

“Oh, he wasn’t so strange as that—-in 
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fact, I’m not so sure that there was mucli 
strange about him—only—” 

“Eh? Only what?” 

“Only he—well, he spoke to me, papa—” 

“Heavens! Actually spoke—” 

“Spoke to me seriously, I meant.” 

“Oh, I can’t wait to hear such nonsens- 
ical stories, leading nowhere. I have a 
paper to write on the possibility of the de- 
velopments of the turtle dove, so that—” 

“Papa, he asked me to marry him,” 
cried the girl, with rosy cheeks. 

“What! Asked you—what an impudent 
fellow!” said her father. “You sent him 
about his business, of course?” 

“IT told him that—that—you were my 
father—in short, that I could not think of 
marrying him—or indeed anyone—unless 
with your consent—your entire consent, 
papa.” 

‘* You mean to say that 
you allowed the matter to 
go as far as that? You 
did not show him the door 
at once? Mabel, I expec- 
ted better from you than 
that. Iwill not allow you 
to pay a visit to London 
again. I find that it has 
a demoralizing effect on 
you, as it has upon many 
other people.’’ 

‘What could I do, pa- 
pa? I couldn’t be rude!’’ 

‘“Why not? Are you 
not my daughter?’’ i 

‘*Well, you see, papa, * 
I could scarcely—in fact, 
well, I thought him a very 
nice mau—the very nicest man I ever 
met.’’ 

“What, you could actually overlook that 
gross act of impertinence—that piece of 
unparalleled presumption? Mabel, I’m 
ashamed of you. Why, you couldn’t have 
known the fellow more than a month!” 

“Oh, don’t say that, papa, please; I 
knew him quite six weeks, and I—well, I 
don’t think I ever met a man who under- 
stood me so well or who was quite so nice. 
Oh, isn’t it something to meet a man who 
understands you?” 

“T have never met one yet. However, 
that’s not to the point. What is to the 
point is that if this nice man of yours seeks 
an interview with me I’ll know how to 
deal with him.” 

“Oh, I must get married some time, I 
suppose.” 
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Miss Mabel had her chin in the air and 
the corners of her mouth turned down. 

“You know what the witty Frenchman 
said when the man said ‘We must all live’? 
‘Je ne vois pas la necessité.’ So I answer 
your foolish assumption: I don’t see the 
need.” 

Then he had left the room, lest she 
might have an answer ready. He had had 
previous experience of her readiness. 

Then he had taken his gun and had wan- 
dered along the cliffs in the hope of 


slaughtering the Rockpiper, and as has al- 
ready been stated, his heart was light, for 
he was foolish enough to fancy that be- 
cause he had had the last word with his 
daughter for the time being on the subject 
of her lover nothing further remained to 
be said on the subject. 





‘He shot the Great Northern Rockpiper.’’ 


He was a very foolish man. For all the 
time that he was prowling along the cliffs 
with murder in his heart, his daughter was 
engaged in a literary composition, punc- 
tuated very indifferently—she had never 
been good at punctuation—but with sev- 
eral blots which she knew would be appre- 
ciated by the reader of her manuscript far 
more highly than the strictest adherence 
to the rules of punctuation. 

“He is cruel, as I fully expected he 
would be, but never mind, my dear love, 
nothing that he can say or do will make 
any difference in my love for you. He may 
shut me up in a cold dungeon and load 
these limbs of mine with fetters—I shall 
continue loving you all the same—nay, 
darling, better—better !” 

These were the words which she wrote 


to Mr. O’Connor, of the Middle Temple, 
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barrister-at-law, and he knew that the blots 
upon the page were due to the falling tears 
of the writer. He kissed the blots and 
then devoted himself heart and soul to the 
law bearing upon trespass, for he was the 
junior counsel for the defendant in the 
great case of Codger v. Podger. Before 
the evening he had won his case, and had 
written to Mabel Dugdale a brief but sat- 
isfactory letter. 

“Please send me a list of the writings of 
your father. I suppose they are mainly to 
be found in the “Transactions’ of some of 
his learned societies.” 

On the third day after that revelation 
had been made to and forgotten by him, 
Dr. Dugdale shot the Great Northern 
Rockpiper. The bird having no reason 











‘* * Goodness gracious /?” cried Mabel as she 
recognized the hand writing.’’ 


to suppose that the inhabitants of the 
coast of Great Britain were less hospi- 
table than those of the Arctic Zone, 
had found some good mixed fishing 
in the neighborhood of the reef, but 
had incautiously pursued an unusually 
game haddock beneath the keel of Dr. 
Dugdale’s boat. It caught the haddock 
and rose after its dive to swallow it, but the 
instant it reached the surface its enemy, 
the naturalist, fired at it almost point 
blank. 

He controlled his emotion in the pres- 
ence of the boatman as he bent over the 
lovely bleeding creature, and raised its 
broken pinion to look for two black feath- 
ers. Yes, they were there—black as soot 
He felt 





and with the same velvety sheen. 
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that the crowning achievement of his life 
was represented by that bird. His name 
would live while naturalists increased and 
rare birds became rarer. 

“Jonas,” he said to the boatman in a fal- 
tering voice. “Jonas, consider that I owe 
you half a sovereign.” 

“There are the two black feathers,”’ con- 
tinued the naturalist. “Now, why should 
it have two black feathers? Why? Why?” 

“May be by way o’ variety, sir,” sug- 
gested the man. 

“Nothing of the sort, Jonas. A bird 
when it has succeeded in acquiring, after 
some thousands of years of effort, a couple 
of ornamental feathers, does not tuck them 
away under its pinion. No, the Great 
Northern Rockpiper must have been orig- 
inally black. Finding, however, that black 
was the very worst color for a bird living 
among snow and ice, it changed its plu- 
mage first to gray and then to white. The 
two black feathers exist merely as a sou- 
venir of the past.” 

“May be that, sir—may be that,” said 

the boatman. 
All that evening Dr. Dugdale was in 
the highest spirits, and his daughter 
made up her mind that if his good 
humor lasted until the next day she 
would venture to reopen the ques- 
tion of her acceptance of the pro- 
posal of Mr. O’Connor, so that it 
will be seen she was not wholly defi- 
cient of that tact which has en- 
abled woman at all times to domi- 
nate man. 

That evening Mr. Dugdale packed 
off his bird to his own special 
taxidermist to be stuffed, and later 
he wrote a letter to the leading 
morning papers in London giving an 
account of his pursuit and slaughter of 
the rarest bird that has ever been known 
to visit the coast of England. He took 
the opportunity to advance his theory re- 
garding the survival of the black feathers. 
and altogether made his letter an interest- 
ing one. 

The afternoon of the day on which 
the letter appeared, Dr. Dudgdale re- 
ceived a number of letters from incredu- 
lous naturalists who were anxious to as- 
sure him that he had not shot a Great 
Northern Rockpiper, but quite a common 
sort of gull. In fact, only one letter did he 
receive of a sympathetic character ; it con- 
veyed to him the heartiest congratulations 
upon an achievement which, the writer 
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said, would live as long as the science of 
the naturalist was honored in England. 
The letter referred in the most eulogistic 
terms to the other achievements of Dr. 
Dugdale, and displayed a practically ex- 
haustive acquaintance with all his writings 
—especially those contributed to the 
Transactions of the Societies. 

As he read this gratifying letter which, 
by the way, was signed Anthony O’Con- 
nor, Dr. Dugdale expressed his satisfac- 
tion by many sotto voce remarks. Then 
he tossed it across the table to his daugh- 
ter, saying: 

“A more intelligent letter I have never 
received. The man is undoubtedly the 
most promising of naturalists.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Mabel, as she 
recognized the writing. “Why, this is 4g 

“Eh, what?” cried her father. 

“This is—very gratifying, papa,” said 
the girl, demurely. ,She had now recov- 
ered from her surprise. 

“Very gratifying?’ said her father. 
Why, would you believe it, Mabel, this is 
the only letter I have received that does 
not cavil either at my achievement or at 
my theory regarding the black feathers. 
That is what I call a noble letter; and as 
the writer is anxious to learn more from 
me—he says it there, on the third page— 
I have made up my mind to ask him down 
here for a week. Now you mustn’t raise 
any objection, Mabel; I mean to have him 
here.” 

“IT know that I needn’t object, dear 
papa,” said the girl, with sparkling eyes 
and rosy face. 

She did not object, and the letter of in- 
vitation reached the Middle Temple in due 
course. The Courts rose for the Long Va- 
cation the same day, and in the evening 
Mr. Anthony O’Connor took the train for 
Sandycliffe, reading from a rather heavy 
type written brief on the journey. 

He was met at the station by Mr. Dug- 
dale and formally presented to Miss Dug- 
dale. He scarcely noticed the young lady, 
however; he was entirely absorbed in the 
improving remarks made by her father on 
his theory by which the black feathers 
were accounted for. 

During the five minutes which he had in 
the drawing-room with Mabel before din- 
ner, he seemed to have lost a good deal of 
his intellectual reserve. To put an arm 
around a young woman is not usually sup- 
posed to be an act of those who are in- 
tellectually reserved. 
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“My dearest, are you not too bold?” 
whispered the girl. “He is sure to find 
out that you are an impostor.” 

“But I’m not, my darling,” said he. “I’m 
as earnest a young naturalist as there is 
in the kingdom. I’ve been an enarnest 
young naturalist for two whole days.” 

“He will find you out.” 

“Yes; he'll find out that I’m the only 
living man that has read everything he has 
written—that’ll be enough for him. I won- 
der if he is enough of an ornithologist to 
know how they prepare the geese for 
paté de fois gras; they cram them night 
and day, my love; and I followed the ex- 








‘« He seemed to have lost a good deal of 
his intellectual realm.’? 


ample of those eminent ornithologists; I 
crammed on the subject of birds.” 

“And you certainly are a goose,” said 
she, pleasantly. “Well, well, I hope that 
nothing terrible may happen. 

Nothing terrible did happen. For the 
next two days Mr. O’Connor devoted him- 
self to his host when his host’s daughter 
was present, and to his host’s daughter 
when his host was absent. He showed the 
most gratifying familiarity with the writ- 
ings of Dr. Dugdale—as it seemed to the 
Doctor, though Miss Dugdale, in referring 
to it, made use of the qualification “aston- 
ishing” instead of “gratifying.” As a con- 
versation with Dr. Dugdale on the subject 
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of birds was a monologue entertainment, 
there was no chance of his quarrelling 
with his young friend. 

Unhappily, however, several of the doc- 
tor’s brother-naturalists came to see him 
on the subject of the bird, and then the 
quarrelling began. No brother-naturalist 
agreed with thetenets ofanother ; it seemed 
that the only point of general agreement 
among the visitors was in assuring him 
that not only had he failed to shoot a Great 
Northern Rockpiper, but he actually did 
not know what a Great Northern Rock- 
piper was. 

Now this treatment was very irritating to 
Dr. Dugdale, though he was by no means 
a stranger to the insults of his brother- 
naturalists. The attempt he made to de- 
fend himself from three of the most viru- 
lent of his visitors was poor in the ex- 
treme. Mr. O’Connor had been listening 
with some degree of attention to the re- 
crimination, and his host was beginning to 
feel sorry that the young man had been 
present to witness his humiliation, when 
the young man rose and, by the aid of a 
few notes which he had jotted down, made 
a speech lasting three-quarters of an hour, 
full of wit and point, rather than argu- 
ment, and showing that Dr. Dugdale was 
the only true naturalist of the party. 

He described the perils which he had 
run—the dangers of the deep which he 
had faced day after day and night after 
night, solely for the advancement of sci- 
ence; and he challenged any gentleman 
present to bring forward evidence of hav- 
ing done so much. He sneered at their ob- 
jections to accept the bird which they had 
never seen as the true Great Northern 
Rockpiper, and he challenged any man 
present to bring forward evidence to prove 
that he had ever shot a Rockpiper, whose 
habits he described for them all in detail, 
taking care to draw a lurid picture of the 
Arctic regions, with the Aurora Borealis 
flashing over the sky. In fact, he over- 
whelmed every one present with the sheer 
force of words. He left them speechless, 
for they themselves had never been other- 
wise than jerky and spasmodic in their re- 
marks. 

They went away showing that they felt 
that they were discomfited, and, of course, 
Dr. Dugdale was delighted to observe 
signs of their discomfiture. He shook his 
young friend by the hand, and declared 
that his help had been invaluable to him 
(Dr. Dugdale) in making those ignorant 
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men ashamed of their own actions. 

“T never heard so admirable a general- 
ization of my works as you afforded, my 
dear sir,” said he. ‘Upon my word, one 
might fancy that your knowledge of sci- 
ence had been wholly gained by studying 
my writings.” 

He did not know how nearly he ap- 
proached the truth, but his young friend 
did, and so did Miss Dugdale when her 
father made the same remark to her, tell- 
ing her of the flight of the pseudo-natural- 
ists. 

The next day Mr. O’Connor was sitting 
taking notes in the study, as usual when 
another visitor arrived. O’Connor began 
to hope that he would not be called on to 
make another speech. He felt that he had 
exhausted all his knowledge in his former 
effort, and that it would be humiliating 
for him to be compelled to repeat himself. 

His mind was, however, soon set at rest 
on this point, for the stranger—a gentle- 
man with a very high forehead, from the 
very moment of his entrance showed him- 
self to be in entire sympathy with Dr. 
Dugdale on the subject of his communi- 
cation to the Press regarding the Great 
Northern Rockpiper. He had, he said, 
read the letter with sincere gratification, 
having for long been an admirer of his 
works, he was glad that such an achieve- 
ment had fallen to his lot. Dr. Dugdale 
said he was proud to meet a visitor who 
was so intelligent; and after this prelude 
the conversation went pleasantly on, the 
stranger giving some of his experiences 
within the Frigid Zone, where he had been 
with an expedition fitted out by his friend 
the Earl of Earlscourt. 

“Then it was your experience of the 
birds of the Arctic regions that enabled 
you to identfy the Great Northern Rock- 
piper from my description ?” said Dr. Dug- 
dale. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied the stranger. 
“The bird you described was the real 
thing. Is it possible that anyone has been 
idiotic enough to question the authenticity 
of the bird you shot?” 

“I regret to say that the jealousy of 
some men who call themselves naturalists 
has been already shown in this way,” said 
Dr. Dugdale. Then he turned to O’Con- 
nor, remarking, “You see now, my dear 
friend, that the identity of the bird is be- 
yond question.” 

“My dear sir, no one but a jealous fool 
could question the accuracy of your de- 
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scription,” said O’Connor. He looked 
again at the stranger, but the question, 
“Where have I seen that man before?” 
which had been perplexing him since the 
entrance of the stranger, remained unan- 
swered. 

Mr. O’Connor was greatly irritated by 
that question which he had not yet solved. 
Instead of going to bed he sat in his room 
with only his coat off, thinking it out. He 
heard the house being locked up by the 
butler, and the instant the lock of the hall 
door sounded he brought his hand down 
with a slap upon his knee, crying, 

“By George, I’ve got it—I’ve got it. But 
why—why ?” 

He continued thinking for another half- 
hour, and as he thought, his face became 
grave, He hastily rose 
and put out his light. 
Then he unscrewed the 
heavy knob that held to- 
gether part of the frame 
of his brass bedstead, and 
put it in his handker- 
chief, tying a knot over 
it to keep it in its place, 
and then knotting the 
loose ends together, he 
thus found himself pos- 
sessed of a formidable 
weapon. After another 
half-hour of waiting, he 
softly opened the door of 
his room and got out 
upon the landing. It was 
a very dark night, and 
he had to grope his way 
downstairs. He did so 
very slowly and with- 
out making the least 
noise. 

Arriving at the hall he paused, asking 
himself the question, “What room should 
[I go to?” After some thought he quietly 
unlocked the door of the dining-room and 
left it ajar, and then seated himself on one 
of the hall chairs, listening for any sound 
that might disturb the stillness of the 
night. The house was isolated, it was far 
from the road, and only the sound of the 
sea came to his ears for at least another 
half-hour. At the end of that time, how- 
ever, he became aware of a curious scrap- 
ing at the one shutterless window in the 
lower part of the house—that of the but- 
ler’s pantry. In another moment he heard 
the window gently pushed open, and then 
he slipped into the dining-room, closing 
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the door and getting behind a leather 
screen. He had scarcely done so before 
the door was slowly opened and the 
searchlight of a common or burglar’s lan- 
tern was projected into the room. It 
shone upon the heavy silver plate upon 
the sideboard, and O’Connor heard the 
chuckle of the man who held the lantern. 
“T was afraid that respectable butler was 
in the habit of locking it up o’ nights,” he 
muttered, as he proceeded to take it piece 
by piece and put it into a bag of green 
baize which he carried. He added a couple 
of dozen silver spoons and forks from the 
drawers, and an old ladle or two. A few 


silver candle sticks followed, and then he 
hoisted the lot on his shoulder, leaving his 
lantern on the floor to allow of his seeing 
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his way to the door. 

He did not reach the door. He went 
down with a crash as O’Connor sprang 
out upon him—a crash that sounded 
through the silent house. 

“Now you rascal, I’ve got you on toast! 
I’ve got you, Mr. Jerry Dixon,” said the 
young man as he knelt on the man’s chest, 
twisting back his hand he felt for the re- 
volver, the butt of which projected from 
his pocket, and was immediately seized by 
his assailant. 

“Great stars! Whatever’s the matter?” 
cried the butler, who stood at the door in 
melancholy deshabille. 

“What is it—what has happened?” said 
Dr. Dugdale from the stairs. 
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4a Great stars ! 
cried the butler.’ 


“Oh, papa, come back—come back!” 
came the voice of Mabel from above. 

“Come along, Morton,” shouted O’Con- 
nor to the butler. “Fetch me some stout 
rope to secure this ruffian.” 

“Great heavens, what have you got 
there ?”’ cried Dr. Dugdale. 

“T’ve captured the finest specimen in 
England of the genus burglar, sir,” said 
Anthony. 

“What? Why that’s the man who vis- 
ited us to-day,” said the doctor. 

“The same, sir; I knew I had seen him 
somewhere. I was right; I was in court 
when he received his last sentence of 
eighteen months. Pass that rope around 
his legs, Morton—if he kicks you I'll blow 
his brains out.” 

“I’m not going to kick,” said the bur- 


Whatever's the matter ?? 
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3 glar. ‘‘I’m fairly caught. 
You’re a smart young man, 
I allow.’”’ 

A week later, when the 
clever capture of the noto- 
rious burglar known as 
Jerry Dixon by Mr. O’Con- 
nor had placed that young 
man in front rank of county 
heroes, Dr. Dugdale had an 
interview with his daugh- 
ter one afternoon. 

‘*My dear,’’ he said, 
**Mr. O’Connor has been 
speaking to me.”’ 

‘* Really, papa? 
not very remarkable, 
it?’’ said she. 

‘*T mean, Mabel, he has 
been speaking to me about 
you. In short, my dear, I 
feel that I am growing old. 
I should like my work as a 
naturalist to be continued 
by a younger man, and I 
know of no one to whom I 
would rather bequeath this 
duty than Mr. O’Connor.’’ 

“Yes, papa. But what have I to do with 
this ?” 

“You have a great deal to do with it. 
In short, he wishes to marry you, Mabel, 
and I have given my consent. I remem- 
bered that you had told me of some im- 
pudent fellow who had the effrontery to 
address you in London. I trust you have 
forgotten him.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried the girl. “I can 
never forget him; but I’ll be an obedient 
daughter, papa, I’ll marry Mr. O’Connor.” 

And she did marry him. He is not 
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nearly so enthusiastic a naturalist as he 
was when he paid his first visit to Sandy- 
cliffe. 

This is a great disappointment to Dr. 
Dugdale. 








E—HERE was a time 
when to play cards 
was regarded as a 
sure sign that a 
young man _ had 
chosen the down- 
ward path. Then 
people found that 
the need of amuse- 
ment was just as 
real as the need of 
sleep and permitted their children to play 
at ‘‘authors,’’ but not without serious 
misgiving. 

Poker is a game that is all for money- 
making; it has no comradeship in it, 
for its maxim is: ‘‘ Here is where friend- 
ship ceases;’’ pretense is as good as 
reality until exposed, and if fortune does 
not favor, the player drops out. Ameri- 
cans like the pluck that will not admit de- 
feat. Seven-up was a rural roysterer; 
cassino was a game for girls; euchre was 
too short to allow manoeuvering, though 
it had a certain hard-headed respectability 
that stood it in good stead, for, having 
become “progressive,” it has put on a 
dress coat and it goes out evenings in good 
society. Whist met every requirement; as 
in life, skill and judgment are not bond- 
slaves to luck. The game is for the game’s 
sake. No book can cover its endless pos- 
sibilites of play. It is the game of silence, 
and a card is played by standing it on its 
edge and tipping it over, face up. 

As the life of the individual is the epit- 
ome of the life of the race, so each player 
passes through all the stages of whist’s 








evolution. At first, he is the egoistic 
child, thinking only of his own high cards 
and trumps, playing them out and then sit- 
ting helpless while the adversary takes 
tricks with tens and eights, the existence 
of which he had forgotten As for the 
deuce of a plain suit, that is beneath notice, 
though the grown man makes it his busi- 
ness to place that card, especially if it be 
of the adversary’s suit. Too many remain 
in this state of arrested development. 

To the youth in whist, as in life, comes 
a period when altruistic sentiments 
awaken We perceive that a partner is 
more than a person to be scolded for not 
leading just what we want to be led. 
Trump-signals, number-showing leads and 
all the conventions of information spread 
their rainbows and promise the sunshine 
of perpetual success. We are no longer 
content with counting the trumps and the 
master cards of plain suits as they fall. We 
progress and, as the sure doctrinaire of 
20 grows into the hesitating opportunist 
of 40, so the mature whist-player doubts 
all infallible systems and depends upon his 
judgment in each particular case. 

In a democracy it was to be expected 
that the old English game of counting 
honors should have fallen into disfavor. 
So the American game is short whist, 
which reckons only tricks. It was to be 
expected, too, that we should try to formu- 
late a rule for conquering Fate, by pre- 
scribing an invariable course of action in 
all cases; so the system of showing how 
many cards at a suit are held by the first 
lead has come to be called “American 
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Leads.’’ The 
great Cavendish 
himself acknow- 
ledges the title, 
although all its 


features are 
maxims among 


the English long 
suit players, ex- 
cept leading a 
king with more 
than four. 

It may be 
worth while to~ 
quote here R. F. 
Foster’s state- 
ment as to what 
‘* American Leads ’’ are. 

When you open a strong suit with a low 
card, lead the fourth-best. 

When you open a strong suit with a 
high card, and next lead a low card, lead 
the original fourth-best. 

When you remain with two indifferent 
cards, lead the higher, if you opened a suit 
of four; the lower, if you opened a suit of 
more than four. 

Never lead a king if you have more than 
four cards of the suit. 

In these days it is a wise man who is 
able to keep track of whist. It is fast be- 
coming harder for a man to play an ac- 
ceptable game among strangers. Before 
beginning a game a player, to avoid black 
looks and maybe worse at the end, must 
explain that he belongs to such-and-such a 
school and does this and that and not the 
other. 

“The spirit I, that evermore denies,” has 
prompted the short-suiters to flout the 
dogma that hands in general can be played 
automatically. The exceptional hands 
that go of their own motion they call 
“pianos” and “aeolians.” Yet short-suiters 
do not invariably open short suits. Recog- 
nizing the principle that the object is, after 
all, to take tricks rather than to give in- 
formation, they govern their play by the 
conditions. 

Of those who have broken away from 
the old school which invariably opens with 
the long suit, few surpass in philosophy 
and perception Mr. J. B. Elwell, whose 
associates in the team of the New York 
Whist Club are Messrs. Taylor, Newman 
and Faber. 

“The short-suit game is rather the com- 
mon-sense game,” said he. “Its policy is 
not simply the reverse of the long-suit 


’ 
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** Here friendship ceases.’ 


game. We recognize as well as they do 
that an established long suit is a good 
thing to have. But we play for position. 
A suit is always opened at a disadvantage, 
unless it is headed by a sequence like 
AKQ J, or K QJ 10. The shrewd player 
prefers to sit fourth hand and make the 
maximum result with the minimum of ex- 
penditure. It is worth while waiting, if 
by waiting you can win. Another thing, 
experience has shown that very few long 
suits are ever brought in. It is generally 
a matter of making the high cards.” 

“When did the common-sense game first 
appear ?”’ 

“The old writers advised that the orig- 
inal lead be from the numerically weak 
suit, or even a singleton, so as to invite a 
ruff. But the short-suit game is not neces- 
sarily a ruffing game. If I open a plain 
suit with a card not higher than a Q or 
lower than a 6, it indicates that I have 
something worth fighting for in another 
suit.” 

“When was the game first played in this 
country ?” 

“In the Fall and Winter of 1895-6. The 
first team that played the short-suit game 
publicly was from the Manhattan Whist 
Club. They were Messrs. W. E. Haw- 
kins, Clarence A. Henriques, R. F. Fos- 
ter and Andrew Gilhooly. They entered 
in the Inter-City Tournament conducted 
by the Brooklyn Whist Club, and won all 
the prizes.” Incidentally, Mr. Henriques 
is free to admit, “I guess it was because 
we confused our adversaries.” 

“It achieved instant success then?” 

“On the contrary, there never was any- 
thing so scoffed at. It was denounced as 


subvertive of the true principles of whist. 
In 1896, a short-suit team, Messrs. Haw- 
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‘* Whist is a game of silence.’ 


kins, Keiley, Buffinton and Henriques. 
entered at the meeting of the American 
Whist League at Manhattan Beach and 
won again. Their success aroused re- 
spect for their method and created such 
interest in the study of strategy as had 
never been known before. It had been 
supposed that the game could not be im- 
proved. But, at any rate, it had demon- 
strated that it was possible to win without 
adhering slavishly to the old long-suit 
opening.” 

“But what was the very beginning of it 
all? What started the original heretic? 
Did he just draw his bow at a venture, and 
if so, how did he find others willing to try 
it too?” 

“You had better consult one of the orig- 
inal team for that point. But I think that 
bridge whist has convinced a good many 
that it is the proper play. In that game the 
dealer makes the trump—when there is 
one—and his partner turns his cards face 
up on the table so that it becomes a 
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dummy game. Seeing the hand exposed, 
which in ordinary whist would be played 
in conjunction with your own, proved con- 
clusively the disadvantage of leading away 
from a tenace, and of opening a long suit 
with but a single honor at the top. Onthe 
other hand, it proved the advantage of 
leading supporting cards and the highest 
card of a short suit, either to make a ruff 
or to allow your partner to finesse deeply.” 
A tenace is——?’ 

“First and third best, or A Q is the ma- 
jor tenace; second and fourth | best, or K. 
J., is the minor tenace. If I have a suit 
headed by A Q and lead from it, I make 
the ace; but unless my partner has the 
king, I lose the queen. It is two to one 
the enemy has it, and if fourth hand holds 
K J, he commands that suit. It would be 
better to wait and have the suit led to you. 
These are the main points of the short suit 
game.” 


“How generally is the new strategy 
played?” 
“Practically only in the East.  Else- 


where the orthodox long-suit game pre- 
vails. They all show the number of cards 
by the original lead from the long suit. If 
one holds K J 9 7 4 3, he plays the 7 first 
That tells his partner, and for that matter 
everybody else, that he has three better 
cards and from Foster’s Eleven Rule, one 
may learn what cards the leader wants out 
of the way in order to establish his suit.” 

“What is the Eleven Rule?” 

“Subtract the number of spots on the 
card from eleven; the result is the number 
of cards out against the leader higher than 
the one he first led. In this case, take 7 
from I1, and the remainder is 4. If the 
third hand holds A 10, he can soon place 
O and So can the adversaries, and 
while it is an undoubted advantage to 
know what your partner has, it is a disad- 
vantage for the enemy to know it and to 
plan accordingly. For this reason some 
players, Mr. Foster among them, have 
abandoned all conventions, except the 
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‘* We perceive a partner is not a person 
to be scolded.’’ 


‘blue Peter,’ that is, playing a short suit 
of two cards down. They think conven- 
tions spoil the game. 

“What effect has the introduction of the 
common-sense game had upon the ortho- 
dox play?” 

“It has had the effect of causing some 
very curious modifications. You know 
that in geology when a species was getting 
ready to disappear, it underwent the most 
extravagant changes. Ammonites, for ex- 
ample, uncurled almost straight. So, the 
old long-suiters, while acknowledging the 
advantages of the new play, hate to give up 
the old. The New Jersey team has 
dropped the old number-showing leads, 
and now indicates the general character of 
the hand. If they have a long suit with 
four trumps and a card of re-entry, they 
open with the lowest of the long suit; if 
they are without trump strength or sure 
re-entry, they open with an intermediate. 

“The Street Attachment is used by the 
Pyramid Club of Boston. It shows, not 
the strength of your own hand, but the 
weakness of the adversary. It uses the 
‘echo’ to announce that you can win the 
third round of the adversary’s suit. On 
king led, second hand having 7 2 plays the 
7 instead of the 2. That means that he 
will have either the best card or a trump 
for the third round. The opponents don’t 
know which. Different teams have dif- 
ferent variations, but to-day the old strat- 
egy has lost the unquestioning allegience 
of the best players of whist.” 

Mr. Henriques, ene of the original team 
of short-suiters at the Inter-City tourna- 
ment from the Manhattan Whist Club, 
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said: “I think it was Foster who was the 
father of the short-suit game in this coun- 
try. He was the original heretic.” 

Mr. Foster cheerfully owns to the 
charge; but he is far from claiming the 
honor of being the first man in the world 
to advocate it. 

“They played the short-suit game in 
England as far back as 1868,” said he. 
“In the Westminster Papers of that year 
an article appeared, saying that the long- 
suit game was going out of fashion; nearly 
all of the best players, even Cavendish, 
the prophet of the long-suit, had been 
converted to the short-suit principles. 
But over here nobody questioned it. In 
1891 the American Whist League was 
formed and the American leads were in the 
highest favor. I was just going to Eng- 
land, and Elliott, the president of the 
League, advised me for my own good to 
advocate those leads in my new book. I 
had been fighting them because I thought 
it would be only a question of time when 
they would be found trick-losers. He told 
me that even in England they were playing 
the so-called American leads, and I con- 
fess I thought pretty seriously about the 
matter. I re-wrote the whole of my book, 
putting in the American leads for those 
who wanted them. In England I met 
Cavendish and watched his play. He did 
not lead after his own theory ; for that mat- 
ter, nobody else at his club did. I after- 
ward played with Pembridge and met an 
entirely different class of players. J. C. 
Davis, the finest whist-player in the world, 
said to me at the North Kensington Club: 
‘We play whist for money over here. We 
have been through the same experience 
that you fellows in America are now hav- 





** Allow your partner to finesse 
deeply.”” 
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ing. We played long suits and lost our 
money. It will take you longer to find it 
out in America, because you risk nothing 
financially on the long suit system; but 
you'll quit it in time.’ 

“T came back and talked the thing over 
with Mr. Low, of the Capital Bicycle Club. 
We agreed to play at the Manhattan Whist 
Club the weakest suits first, unless it was 
a long suit that fairly clamored to be led. 
We entered into matches and swept every- 
thing before us. Mr. Low could not at- 
tend the Inter-City tournament; so I made 
up the original short suit team from the 
Manhattan Whist Club. When I spoke 
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convert and is now a shining light among 
the heretics. 

“But I think that what converted most 
people was an article I wrote for the New 
York Sun on Feb. 23, 1896, in which I 
analyzed the plays of seventy-seven hands 
at the American Whist League meetings 
for three years. Of these only 53 tricks 
were taken by the ones who had led in 
the long suits opened and they had 
2I aces, 34 kings, 43 queens, 44 
jacks, 33 tens and 246 small cards 
to take them with. The partners of 
these original leaders took 29 tricks in 
these suits, but the adversaries took 119. 





‘* Discard as if you were packing a trunk.’’ 


to Mr. Hawkins, he saw the point imme- 
diately. Mr. Henriques didn’t believe in it 
at first, but he saw how it worked and be- 
came impressed with the advantage of let- 
ting a good long suit alone. Mr. Gilhooly 
took it up on Low’s recommendation and 
mine. We entered the tournament and 
won all the prizes. Then we won all the set 
matches. After we had made the top score 
at the Inter-City tournament, Mr. E. T. 
Baker, then conducting the whist column 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, said that if we 
could keep it up, we’d convince people that 
there was something in the short-suit 
policy. Mr. Baker himself was the first 


Thirty-seven of these long-suits thus 
opened never got a trick for their leaders, 
though only two of the cards were 
trumped. There were in the lot 4 aces, 13 
kings, 15 queens, 20 jacks, 17 tens and 110 
small cards. That article marked the turn- 
ing-point in the fortunes of short-suit 
whist. Speculation as to what ought to 
happen is very interesting reading, but a 
large number of observations of what ac- 
tually does happen is vastly more instruc- 
tive. All the whist editors in the country 
rose against me. But after awhile they 
found out that I hadn’t imagined the plays, 
and now they are all coming round. But, 
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mind you, I do not say that one should be- 
gin with short-suits. It is not easier than 
the long-suit game for the learner. It is 
vastly harder. One must go through all 
the stages of evolution. Master the long- 
suit system first. Educate your mind to 
the placing of the cards. Acquire the 
power of inferring what was meant by the 
fall of the cards. Who holds the queen 
of clubs? What makes you think it lies 
there? By and by you will outgrow the 
old mechanical play and come to realize 
that each hand stands by itself and then 
you will be a short-suiter.” 

In order that the reader may compare 
the two systems, they are put in juxtaposi- 
tion thus: 





Establish the long suit first. 

Lead trumps first, if strong enough to 
defend an already established suit. A suit 
headed by A K Q J would be one already 
established. 

Lead trumps first because they are the 
longest or strongest suit. 

Lead a strong suit in preference to a 
longer but weaker one. 

Lead the weaker of two strong suits. 





Lead the best card of your short suit, 
provided it is above a six (Foster says 
eight), and not above a queen. i 

Lead a strengthening card from your 
long suit, if you are too weak to play the 
long-suit game. This is the “top of noth- 
ing.” 


Adopt either of the two foregoing in 
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preference to leading away from a suit in 
which you hold either a major or a minor 
tenace. 

Lead a single only when you have 
six trumps and your partner knows noth- 
ing of the game. 


But the mere profession of faith in one 
system or the other will not make a whist- 
player. He must keep track of the cards 
played and endeavor to place those re- 
maining unplayed. A help to this is the 
sorting of the hand into suits, with the 
trumps placed in a constant position. 
Mathews suggested in 1806 putting the 
trumps in the back of the hand, partner’s 
lead next, adversary’s next, and your own 
on the outside. The thirteenth card should 
be in a known position. 


SOME GENERAL RULES 


Whatever be the system of strategy 
adopted, there are certain tactics which win 
or lose tricks, according as they are fol- 
lowed or ignored. 

Learn early the importance of possess- 
ing the last trump. 

When you or your partner, individually 
or between you, have an established suit 
with a card of re-entry in another suit, lead 
trumps, if you have four. When you are 
depending on your partner for trump 
strength, you should show your suit first; 
but with strong trumps, lead them right 
out. There is no use keeping them to 
carry home with you. 

It is generally bad play to lead trumps 
when you have only four and no estab- 
lished suit. 

When you lead trumps to establish a 
suit and your partner wins and returns it, 
don’t win the second round unless you can 
also win the third. 

As to the turn-up trump, keep it as long 

possible when your partner leads 
trumps; get rid of it as soon as possible 
when the adversary leads them. 

Let third hand remember not to return 
a trick won cheaply. 

If your partner leads strengthening 
cards, make every possible finesse, on the 
principle that any higher cards not in your 
hand are against you. Unless you hold 


as 


ace and king of the suit, pass anything 
from 9 to Q, and let the lead come up to 
you if fourth hand wins the trick. 
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Return one of the sec- 
ond and third best of your 
partner’s lead. 

If your partner is 
strong in trumps and you 
are not, keep your own 
suit. 

Sitting second-hand, if 
a strengthening card is 
led, the position is diffi- 
cult. It is meant to be 
so. Ifyou hold A Qand 
J is led, it is usual to 
cover with the Q, but 
Mathews says to play the 
A and Pembridge de- 
clares that to put on the 
Q is mere bumblepuppy. 

Second-hand has a 
great defense in the fourchette. If 8 is 
led and you hold 9 7, play the nine. It is 
well to remember to retain control of the 
of the enemy’s suit if possible. 

Having made up your mind to pursue a 
policy, stick to it till success appears im- 
probable. Do not change a suit unless to 
lead trumps to defend it. 

Discard as if you were packing a trunk. 
If you think you cannot make the small 
cards of your best suit, throw them away ; 
if you need a guarded king to get into the 
lead with, keep it guarded; if you think 
you need a small card of your partner’s 
suit to lead to him, keep it. 


All these, and the thousand and one 
other things necessary for a good whist- 
player to know, as he knows the road 
home, demand the exercise of judgment. 
The good player is not the man that makes 
the most tricks, but he that loses the fewest. 








‘* There is no use keeping a 
small trump to carry 
home with you.’’ 
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While the ability of the 
expert to place the cards 
remaining by the cards 
that fall, is great, it is not 
so remarkable as to dis- 
courage the good guesser. 
Some have supposed in 
their despair that a really 
first-class man might tell 
at the fourth trick how 
all the other thirty-six 
cards were distributed. 
: R. H. Foster gives reason 
a for hope when he declares 
that it is rarely possible 
to locate the unplayed 
cards, even after the 
ninth trick. He con- 
ducted a correspondence 

y in which twenty-eight hands 
were played by sixteen of the _ best 
men of the country. A prize was of- 
fered to the one that could place correctly 
the largest number of the cards remaining 
after the ninth trick. Seven competed and 
since each held twenty-eight hands, 196 
analyses of endings were submitted. In 
sixteen, every card was placed right; in 
three, all but one; in twenty-two, all but 
two; in twelve, all but three; in twenty- 
four, all but four; in twenty-one, all but 
five, and in ninety-eight—here is comfort 
for these were expert players—not one card 
was named in its actual position. The 
winner was Mr. C. M. Clay, the celebrated 
composer of “Whist-perception Problems,” 
and he named 73 per cent. correctly. 
Surely this is not beyond the attainment 
of the shrewd Yankee player. At any rate, 
he has encouragement enough to be per- 
suaded that the game is worth the candle. 


tourney 
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fine 
preachments have not poets, moralists, 
critics and philosophers uttered against 


From time immemorial what 


the futility of fame! Even as_ they 
preached they feverishly sought the bubble 
reputation. The sermons of most of them 
are long since all unread, their bodies dust, 
their glory a gossamer of remembrance. 
New sermonizers arise and expound anew 
the old arguments which are heard by the 
ambitious with the old indifference. Each 
auditor tells himself in all secrecy: “Yes, it 
may be quite true, that Soandso and Such- 
anone, who were celebrated in their day, 
have been all too quickly forgotten. 
But I shall build me a fame-mausoleum of 
more enduring stuff.” Cheops sought to 
perpetuate his renown in his sepulcher 
under the pyramid, and the Cook’s tourist 
who stares at the bigness of the thing to- 
day is as much interested in Cheops per- 
sonally as he is in the vagrant newsboy 
from whom he buys a paper at home. 
Occasionally fate serves us with an ex- 
ample of the cruel mockery of fame; and 
although the ambitious may not profit by 
the lesson, at least they will reflect upon its 
sentimental interest. Such an example we 
have in the terribly pathetic end of Max 
Alvary. There have been greater singers 
than he, but few, if any, who was at once a 
great singer, a great actor and a popular 
idol. It is just a little more than ten years 
since he made his first appearance in New 
York. The usual fortune of the successful 
foreign musician or singer was his. He 
was raved over by the women, columns of 
criticism and personal details were pub- 
lished about him in the papers, periodicals 
and magazines. His mail was loaded with 
dainty envelopes every morning, that bore 
messages of which the fair writers have 
often shamed themselves. In a word, Max 
Alvary was idolized ; and on the afternoon 
of his last appearance, as he came out of 
the stage door to enter his carriage, a bevy 
of his hysterically enthusiastic feminine ad- 
mirers covered him with kisses. On No- 
vember 8, 1898, Alvary died in poverty, 


in agony of soul and body, and quite un- 
noticed by the great world, which is now 
engrossed with new idols. The papers 
gave him short shrift in obituaries; the 
people were all intent upon the results of 
the elections. One admirable showing of 
the real good at the bottom of the great 
human heart is evidenced in the prompt 
subscription that is being taken up by 
American friends of Alvary to aid in the 
support of the large family of children 
which mourns him, and to which he has 
bequeathed naught but poverty and the 
heritage of an honored and_ glorious 
name. Let us hope that the worthy 
zealots who undertook to collect funds 
for the family of Alvary may not lose 
heart and that they may quickly find 
munificent encouragement in their no- 
ble plan. Only too often it happens that 
these schemes, inspired by the worthiest 
impulses, fail completely after the first few 
months of ardor over a dead hero. A case 
in point: The project to erect a monu- 
ment in Edinburgh in memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson has been abandoned for 
lack of support. Yet only a little while 
ago everybody was bemoaning the gentle 
author of “Virginibus Puerisque,” and it 
seemed probable that the pocket of the 
whole English-speaking world would be 
turned inside out to defray the cost of such 
a memorial. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Henry Cabot Lodge was born in Bos- 
ton, May 12, 1850. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University and of the law depart- 
ment of his Alma Mater, a man honored 
by the degree of LL. B., and the pos- 
sessor of a fortune ample enough for 
the needs of even a man in his sta- 
tion of life. Some men having these ad- 
vantages would have been content to sit 
in their drawing-room and watch in a des- 
ultory manner the wagging of the world 
as it went rolling down the path of time— 
others would have amused themselves by 
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HON. HENRY 


the cutting of coupons every sixth month 
—not so with Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Lodge’s career in politics has been a 
most peculiar one, partly by his own acts, 
and partly by reason of his having been 
born rich and a gentleman. 

His first office, in preparation for the 
position which he now occupies, was that 
of Representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Massachusetts— 
serving two terms as a member of that 
body. He looked forward and upon his 
political horizon he found the office of 
Congressman, or more correctly, a mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Eight years’ service in this branch gave 
him the experience so valuable to all 
prominent public men. 


CABOT LODGE. 


Massachusetts. 


As a member of. the House, Lodge 
was respected and admired, his manner 
in debate was always that of a gentleman, 
his language the purest English. No 
speech made by Lodge needed the prun- 
ing knife of a party leader before it was 
delivered, his arguments, even if not con- 
vincing to his political antagonists, were 
skilfully prepared, and delivered with a 
force that was pleasing to his party asso- 
ciates. Lodge during his career as a 
member of the House demonstrated that 
he was fully equipped to take care of him- 
self in any debate that might arise. The 
people of Massachusetts have shown their 
appreciation of his ability by electing him 
a member of the upper branch of Con- 
gress. 

As a student of history Senator Lodge 
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GIUSEPPE 


is the foremost figure in the United States 
to-day. His researches are most complete, 
and his compilations bear testimony to 
his keenness of mind and untiring energy. 
All this confirms the fact that to-day 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Sena- 
tor and man of letters, stands forth in 
bold relief, and future events based upon 
achievements of the past compel us t 
recognize him as the historian of this 
country. His “Story of the Revolution” 
has incited much critical attention during 
its serial course in one of the magazines ; 
and his “History of the War of 1808,” 
which is announced for next year, will 
awaken much anticipation. 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 


That a man over eighty is still in the 
prime of life mentally and physically has 
been proven in the case of Verdi, the great 
Italian composer. Only a few years ago he 
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VERDI. 


gave to the world “Falstaff,” one of his 
most delightful operas, which shows how 
copiously the forms of inspiration may flow 
in the soul of an octogenarian, and though 
now eighty-four years old, it is said that 
he is again at work on a new opera. 

Verdi has a great dislike to publicity, 
and has always avoided an ovation or any 
public demonstration in his honor. <A few 
years ago he positively refused to take part 
in a jubilee proposed by his admirers to 
celebrate his eightieth birthday, and even 
forbade his publisher, Senor Ricordi, to 
lend the scores of any of his operas, with- 
out which, of course, the jubilee perform- 
ance was impossible. 

Among the Italian composers of our 
generation Verdi holds the first and un- 
disputed place. His earlier works are 
scarcely ever heard outside of Italy, but 
with his later productions the music-loving 
public of America, as well as of Europe, 
are familiar. “Aida” and “Il Trovatore” 
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Senator from Vermont. 


are the most popular. “Aida” is consid- 
ered the masterpiece of Italian music of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
It is claimed by many that Verdi owes 
much that is truly great and lasting in his 
works to the all-powerful influence of 
Wagner. Be that as it may, his compo- 
sitions have a charm peculiarly their own 
which can be due to nothing else than the 
force of his own genius. 

Verdi's winter home is at Genoa, where 
he may frequently be seen on the streets 
early in the morning, mounted on his bi- 
cycle—one of American manufacture. He 
is an enthusiastic wheelman, although he 
was over eighty before he attempted cy- 
cling. 

Italy’s “musical grand old man”—as 
Verdi is frequently termed by his admirers 
—finds his greatest delight, however, in 
pastoral life at his country place where he 
spends every summer. Verdi’s farm is in 
the neighborhood of Piacenza. Here, like 
the poet Horace on his Sabine farm, the 


composer spends his time in solitary walks 
and musings in simple rural pleasures. 
On his recent birthday Verdi was seen at 
five o’clock in the morning at the weekly 
market in the village, whither he had 
brought some sheep to sell. He also 
wished to buy a cow and some vegetables, 
and thus spent the entire day among the 
traders and farmers of the market place. 
It was like a chorus scene in one of his 
own operas. At six o’clock in the even- 
ing he invited his rustic friends to the inn 
and treated them to a rousing supper at 
which the wine flowed freely, and the com- 
pany drank to the health of the patriarchal 
composer. 


THE DEAN OF THE SENATE, 


The dean of the Senate of the United 
States of America is the Honorable Justin 
Smith Morrill of Strafford, Vermont. 

Senator Morrill entered the political 
arena as a member of the House of Repre- 
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Military Governor of Santiago Province 


sentatives back in the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress. His term of service in that body 
extended through the Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Con- 
gresses. : 

The people of Vermont, having given 
him this most thorough trial as a member 
of the lower house or, as Senator Mason of 
Illinois calls it, “the House of Commons,” 
decided to send him to the Senate. 

On the 4th day of March, 1867, Senator 
Morrill took his seat in the United States 
Senate, entering upon a career, which in 
length of continuous service has never 
been equalled in this country. His pres- 
ent term does not expire until 1903. 

All the honors in the shape of party rec- 
ognition have been his to enjoy; all the 
honors of important chairmanships have 
been tendered him. Perhaps no man in 
the history of this country has enjoyed the 


distinction of guiding so many important 
measures through the intricate mazes of 
committee meeting. 

One of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a stateman in Washington 
is to be appointed a regent of the world- 
famous Smithsonian Institution. Senator 
Morrill has served as a regent since 1880. 

No man in the Senate is looked upon 
with the reverence which is paid Senator 
Morrill—his colleagues, irrespective of 
party affiliations, love and honor him. 
A gentleman of the old school, he is a 
living type of the man of the age when 
bows and brains counted more than 
dollars, the period when man’s ac- 
tions figured more largely than did his 
check book. 

Combined, however, with these most 
charming ways of the past is a mind that 
for brilliancy and clearness is strictly up 
to the present age. 


— i 


STUDIES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS 


IV.—THE REAL 


RUSSELL SAGE 


BY 


CHAUNCEY MONTGOMERY M’GOVERN 


“Any young man who wants to make through, until now he is recognized to be 


money has only to make up his mind to 
it and he will succeed.” 

This is the favorite maxim of Russell 
Sage, who has made more money out of 
nothing than any other man in America 
to-day. 

“This is the whole secret of my own 
success,’ Mr. Sage has frequently said to 
me. “It is a belief that I thought out 
for myself when I was a little bit of a lad 
and I have stuck to it ever since.” Many 
a time since he was a farmboy has Mr. 
Sage met with discouragements that 
would have forever suppressed the ambi- 
tion of most men, but fortified with this 
stanch conviction, he has pushed his way 
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the personification of success itself. 

The real Russell Sage is not the Russell 
Sage the public has been led by the news- 
papers to suppose him to be. I have had 
the pleasure of personal intercourse with 
Mr. Sage for quite a long time, and know- 
ing him as I do, I believe that outside the 
sphere of politics—in which all persons 
must expect to be lied about as a matter of 
course—there is not in America any 
prominent individual about whom the 
public is so thoroughly misinformed. 

The first thing one notices about Mr. 
Sage is his utter lack of self-importance. 
Although he has the key to $75,000,000 in 
his right hand, he converses with all of 
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RUSSELL 


his callers with as democratic an air as if 
he were a nothing more than bookkeeper 
on a salary of $15 per week. While he is 
always dignified, he is fond of joking and 
he has a hearty musical laugh ready to 
break out even when the joke is on him- 
self. 

Were the reader to be ushered into the 
private office of Mr. Sage he would see 
sitting before a handsome roll-top cherry 
desk a tall, lank man, whose erect head, 
clear eye, and easy movement would give 
the impression that Mr. Sage is scarcely 
60 years of age. Although he has passed 
the eighty-second milestone of his life the 
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SAGE. 


Dean of Wall Street has a hearing so 
sharp that not one syllable of the caller’s 
words escapes him. He has a remarkable 
amount of agility in his limbs, too, which 
was aptly illustrated on the last occasion 
I called upon him. 

Mr. Sage was leaning back in his chair 
at his desk reading some railway report 
when I walked in unexpectedly. The 
weather was quite cool out doors, but the 
old gentleman had both his windows open 
and was sitting in the draught. “Don’t 
you fear to catch cold, Mr. Sage?” I asked 
him, glancing at the open windows. “Not 
at all,” he quickly responded, “TI like 
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plenty of fresh air, but ” he broke off 
suddenly, “it would be the easiest thing in 
the world for you to take cold after get- 
ting warmed up by walking,” and spring- 
ing up before I had time to suspect his 
purpose, he quickly closed each of the 
windows and turned on the steam. 

Mr. Sage has few wrinkles, but his face. 
which he keeps smooth-shaven, is of un- 
common ruggedness. He has a mouth 
and chin which remind one of the in- 
dulgence of one’s grandmother, and a pair 
of clear, steel gray eyes, which always look 
you straight in the face. His forehead is 
high and broad, and his thin gray hair is 
parted on the side and brushed carefully. 

His whole countenance invites one’s 
confidence by its bright, open, honest 
frankness. 

One reads a great number of stories in 
the newspapers about the way Mr. Sage 
clothes himself, 
and probably the 
wittiest talesabout 
wearing shoddy 
clothing are those 
with which the 
name of “Uncle 
Russell” are con- 
nected. The real 
truth of the matter 
is that Mr. Sage, 
having been rear- 
ed on a farm, nat- 
urally retains 
some farmlike dis- 
regard for the con- 
ventional dress of 
the society man. 
No doubt if Mr. 
Sage were not of 
so modest disposi- 
tion he might have 
mingled in with 
the Four Hundred 
as fortune began 
to smile upon him, 
and in this way 
might have gradu- 
ally conformed to 
the fashion of 
creased trousers 
and loud clothing. 
In reality, while 
the trousers of Mr. 
Sage do bag at the 
knees, I find it 
may be set down 
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that there is no difference between his gen- 
eral attire and that of the well-to-do mer- 
chant in a large country town. 

The groundless notion current in many 
quarters that Mr. Sage never gives finan- 
cial aid to anything or anybody can be ac- 
counted for in a satisfactory manner. He 
is one of those old-fashioned devout 
Christians who has always strictly adhered 
to the command of the Saviour to “Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth,” and he never relaxes his vigilance 
to' keep all knowledge of his charitable 
deeds from wandering farther than his 
own threshold. 

Were the category of Mr. Sage’s phil- 
anthropies allowed to be brought out to 
the light of public scrutiny, to his critics 
would be given many revelations. I could 
mention many an instance of the unfash- 
ionable virtue Mr. Sage has of not pub- 


lishing his good 
deeds. I could 
give the names of 
more than one 
man and woman 
who have been 
able to achieve 


success in life on 
account of the 
helping hand held 
out to them in pri- 
vate by Mr. Sage, 
and from the 
tongue of more 
than one unfortu- 
nate have I heard 
words of heartfelt 
gratitude towards 
the man who had 
assisted them in 
their hour of dis- 
tress. But on no 
occasion have I 
ever heard Mr. 
Sage talk of his 
own charities. My 
information has 
always reached me 
from the lips of his 
beneficiaries them- 


selves. 
It is true that 
Mr. Sage does 


hold unusual views 
on the subject of 
charity. I have 
heard him fre- 
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quently say that in his opinion, in most them every now and then with abundance 
cases the existing methods of giving of dainty eatables, they gladly accept them 
charity are productive of more injury than asa matter of course. Ordinarily the pub- 
good to the recip- lic knows nothing 
ients. “I believe,” _ : en ; of the hundreds of 
he says, “that the little hearts that 
best form of char- Mr. Sage has 
ity is that which again gladdened, 
enables a man to but on the day in 
help himself — to question there 
provide the man happened to be 
with employment among the or- 
to earn money ra- phans a little boy 
ther than to give who had sold pa- 
him money out- pers for over a 
right.”. But this year in Nassau 
does not prevent street near Mr. 
Mr. Sage and his Sage’s New York 
venerable wife City office. 
from regularly The  ex-news- 
giving large boy, being a 
sums to various bright chap, knew 
institutions, such Mr. Sage by sight 
as hospitals, semi- and knew of his 
naries, and univer- reputation, and no 
sities—whose ob- sooner had the 
ject is to equip de- picnic party re- 
serving people turned from the 
with the mental day’s outing than 
and physical this ingenious 
strength requisite chap ran pell-mell 
to perform the to the nearest 
work which is newspaper Office 
given them to do. where he sold the 
To small children, “tip” for a new sil- 
too—and _particu- ver dollar! 
larly orphans— The fortune of 
Mr. Sage is pleas- Mr. Sage is com- 
ingly generous, so puted .to be in the 
much so, in fact, neighborhood of 
that instances of $75,000,000. N o 
his generosity other living Am- 
have _ frequently erican has ever 
escaped his vigil- built up for him- 
ance and found self such a large 
their way into the fortune out of 
fair-minded press. nothing, and 
An instance oc- pr ybably no other 
curred in the case millionaire could 
of the children of ever lay his hand 
an orphan asylum on as much ready 





in Poughkeepsie ‘4 QUESTION OF MILLIONS.” cash in so short a 
a short time ago. : time as Mr. Sage 
Up there the chil- a ee can, for it has 
dren do not know Vander Weyde photo. been _ frequently 
of the absurd said of him that 


stories that are published in the news- he can meet a request for a loan of 
papers about Mr. Sage’s lack of generosity, $10,000,000 without any other exertion 
and when he turns over a special train to than writing the checks to withdraw 
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the sum from the banks. This fact is sig- 
nificant when one knows that in the case 
of most other millionaires the mere trifle 
of $100,000 in cash cannot be obtained 
without the transference of real estate or 
bonds. 

Mr. Sage is anything but an egotist. He 
never speaks of himself unless in reply to 
a question, and, unlike most men of mil- 
‘lions, his conversation is not filled with 
references to the big pile of money he has 
accumulated. The fullest and most glow- 
ing account I have ever heard Mr. Sage 
give of his phenomenal achievement of 
building a fortune of $75,000,000 out of 
nothing was when he responded to some 
questions of mine in these words: 

“Any young man who wishes to make a 
lot of money has only to make up his 
mind to it and he will succeed. My father 
was a Mohawk Valley farmer named Eli- 
sha Sage, who started to ‘go West’ in 
1812 but got no farther than Verona, in 
Oneida County, N. Y., where I was born 
on August 15, 1816. 

“Up to my twelfth birthday I worked on 
my father’s farm, where I learned simple 
reading and writing from my mother. 
That was all the ‘schooling’ I ever re- 
ceived. At this time my father died and I 
was sent to Troy, N. Y., where I received 
a job as errand boy in a retail grocery 
store. At twenty-one I had saved enough 
money to buy a share in the business, and 
a couple of years later I bought out the 
entire business. I came to New York 
City in 1863 and have remained here ever 
since.” 

Few people know that Mr. Sage is an 
ex-member of Congress. ‘Twice he was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
from Troy. Although the youngest mem- 
ber in the house at the time, entire charge 
was intrusted to him of the canvass for 
Banks, in the latter’s celebrated run for 
the Speakership in the fifties. Mr. Sage 
played no inconsiderable part in bringing 
about the rupture in the Whig party, 
which resulted in the formation of the po- 
litical division now known as the Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. Sage is not a speculator in the usu- 
ally understood meaning of that term. He 
goes on adding to his fortune simply by 
investing ready money in needy corpora- 
tions or some other sound business enter- 
prises whose only drawback is a lack of 
ready cash. He once did dabble in specu- 
lation. That was when he bought a Stock 
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Exchange seat in 1874. But he soon 
stopped that when he learned the life it 
would compel him to lead. 

The word of Mr. Sage is as good as 
gold in Wall Street. If he promises to pay 
a certain amount at a certain office at a 
certain hour, the money will be promptly 
on time. He expects the same prompt- 
ness with all people with whom he deals, 
and as one would naturally expect from an 
old business man, he demands good paper 
as security for all loans. On this rule Mr. 
Sage has insisted ever since he was im- 
posed upon some years ago by a man who 
defrauded him of no inconsiderable sum. 

Mr. Sage personally manages every de- 
tail of the large business connected with 
the ownership ot a 75,000,000-dollar for- 
tune. Every morning at 9 o’clock he is 
seated at his desk and from this time until 
4 o'clock he looks over financial papers in 
his office or gives his advice at meetings of 
the countless directories of banks and 
railways of which he is a shareholder. 

He is regular in all his social habits, as 
well as in business. He arises every morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock sharp, eats three hearty 
meals every day, and goes to bed every 
night at 10. He reaches his office every 
week-day at 9 sharp and remains there for 
seven hours. He has an unusual fondness 
for a couple of fast horses, and much of 
his leisure time he devotes to driving these 
fine animals in Central Park. 

Mr. Sage has had no children by either 
of his marriages. He married his first 
wife, a Troy lady, in 1841, and two years 
after her death, in 1869, he married Miss 
Olivia Slocum of New York City. It is 
this gentlewoman whose kindness has 
moved the hearts of so many of the sol- 
diers brought home sick or wounded from 
Santiago and the swamps of the South. 

He lives on Fifth avenue, near 42d 
street, and their home is a model for quiet, 
cozy attractiveness, with the atmosphere of 
domestic happiness permeating every inch 
of its spacious chambers. 

A wise conviction that Mr. Sage has had 
in his mind since ever he began his career 
is that, success in business consists of more 
than the mere making of money. He be- 
lieves that an integral part of success is 
first to train oneself in advance to be able 
to enjoy the riches one acquires, and sec- 
ondly to train oneself to retain full power 
over its distribution when once it is ac- 
quired. 

“What’s the use of building up a big 
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fortune,” says Mr. Sage, “if when you 
have accomplished its construction you 
have so broken your health that you can- 
not enjoy the results of your labors, or 
that your mind has become so shattered by 
worry that in a dazed hour you make a 
transaction which smashes your fortune to 
fragments? 

“Be sure in starting out in life that you 
lay down cast-iron rules for regularity and 
temperance in every detail of your home 
life and the routine of your office. Make 
a granite determination never to get ex- 
cited about anything—to preserve a se- 
rene disposition with a cool, clear brain. 
Make certain that you have a full six 
hours’ diversion every day except Sunday 
—upon which day no thought of business 
should enter into your mind. Make a res- 
olution to be forebearing and kind to ev- 
ery person with whom you come in con- 
tact. And finally make a vow that you 
would choose the loss of every cent of 
your money rather than perform a single 
act of dishonesty. 

“Let a young man _ observe all these 
rules through thick and thin,’ continues 
Mr. Sage, “and his success is already half- 
earned. The remainder of the task is to 
grasp every favorable opportunity while it 
is hot, and hang on to it with the tightness 
of a vise. It may be said by some that it 
is not everybody who has opportunities. 
This is not true. All men have big oppor- 
tunities. If they will keep their body and 
mind in perfect condition they will be cer- 
tain to recognize these opportunities and 
to see the best methods by which these 
should be grasped. And the grasping of 
all his opportunities will in the end land 
any man on his feet upon the pedestal of 


‘success.” 


Mr. Sage does not think that we can all 
be millionaires. While he believes that 
every young man or woman of determina- 
tion can make a great deal of money by 
strict observance of the rules he has laid 
down, he believes, nevertheless, that thou- 
sands of young people will not have the 
grit in them to live up to their determina- 
tion. He thinks that of a thousand young 






men and women who will start out with 
strong resolutions, eight hundred will fall 
by the wayside, victims to the snares of 
immediate pleasures—which are only tem- 
porary—rather than to struggle courage- 
ously along until they reach the distant 
goal where permanent pleasure would be 
their reward. 

The amount of a young man’s education 
and his choice of a calling do not, in thé 
belief of Mr. Sage, make any difference 
in the young man’s success or failure. He 
believes that every young man to be suc- 
cessful should have a grammar-school ed- 
ucation, to be supplemented in leisure 
hours with any independent line of study 
he feels inclined to take up. In the matter 
of choosing a calling he believes that the 
young man will never be completely suc- 
cessful unless he has a liking for his work. 

“There is one thing I would have the 
young person not lose sight of,” contin- 
ued the great financier, “and that is, that 
the nature of the work he takes up must 
determine the character and limit of the 
success he can achieve in that line. For 
instance, a young man takes up the trade 
of carpenter and observes all the rules I 
have given for the care of his body and 
mind he cannot hope to make a million 
dollars out of carpentering. But let him 
observe all these rules, save all the money 
he can, buy out a share or small interest in 
his employer’s business, and if he will 
study the newspapers, the magazines and 
his books at night he will soon find him- 
self twice as well off financially. Then let 
him buy a share or two in some sound 
hank or, after consulting some trust 
worthy friend of experience, buy a part in- 
terest in some real estate. Always keep- 
ing his head clear and his body free from 
excesses of any kind he will see plenty of 
chances to spread out by this time, so that 
with the counsel of a good, sensible wife 
there is nothing that can stand between 
him and success. It is the same with ev- 
ery young man in every business or trade. 
It means a lot of hard work no doubt, but 
the reward is well worth the outlay.” Mr. 
Sage’s career is the proof of his principles. 
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He was born Moran, christened John, 
received the name of Aloysius in confirma- 
tion and was nicknamed “Red” because 
of his hair, which was a deep orange in 
color. 

* * * * * * 

Across the face of Brooklyn runs a ridge 
of gravel and bowlders left there by the 
melting end of a glacier ages ago. It is 
believed that Man was extant in those dim 
and chilly days. If so, he was no gentle- 
man, having but too recently learned to 
stand on his hinder legs. What he knew 
about the mastodon and the art of flaking 
flint arrowheads without getting them too 
thick in the middle would be of great in- 
terest to the Smithsonian Institute. How 
he treated his women-folk and what his 
views were on individual rights in person- 
alty, I can guess with tolerable accuracy, 
having had much to do with his heirs and 
assigns, a considerable number of whom 
are now resident in a house standing on 
that very terminal moraine. I mean the 
Kings County Penitentiary, his heirs and 
assigns being the criminals whom Society 
now persecutes for holding views too far 
behind the times, as it once persecuted 
those holding views too far ahead of the 
times. Its hand is slack though by what 
it used to be. Formerly it hanged a thief, 
reforming him forever. Now it feeds and 
clothes and amuses him and forbids him 
to soil his hands with work, his own con- 
stitution and that of the State agreeing for 
once. 

This penitentiary is sometimes called 
Crow Hill, from its location and, in diebus 
illis, as they say in church, there was by it 
a Hill of Evil Omen, upon which one 
standing might overlook the jail yard and 
see the prisoners exercising. It was of evil 


omen, for it was said that whosoever thus 
peered into the enclosure would surely be- 
come a prisoner himself therein before the 
year’s end. The hill has since been graded 
away, but it was there in Red Moran’s 
day and time. 

These survivals of the glacial age are 
interesting to me financially (I am a crim- 


inal lawyer) and sociologically. (I am a 
student of Nordau and Lombroso, 


through the medium of the newspaper 
book notices.) heir life and conversa- 
tion are picturesque in the highest degree. 
Theirs is no dreary world of discounts and 
commissions, but one all alive with lust 
and killings, robberies and blackmail and 
a heartless, hilarious cruelty that fascin- 
ates like a rattlesnake. 

I had many opportunities to know Red 
Moran, both in a forensic and in a friend- 
ly way. I took his money several times, 
having done my best to earn it by efforts 
to disprove his undoubted guilt. His con- 
fidences were his testimonials of approval 
and admiration. From them I learned 
many things and chiefly that he pos- 
sessed a dazzling charm for the gentler 
sex, whom he despised, as did his forbears 
some 20,000 years ago. He told me 
how he took Mamie Haggerty to the 
“orand reception and ball” of the Ivy Leaf 
Pleasure Club. When he called for her 
he was “all lit up inside.” I quote his 
phrase because it is so extremely informa- 
tive as to the effect of alcohol upon his 
nervous system. All it did to him was to 
emphasize his interest in things. Pota- 
tions that made other men sink down into 
a comatose heap upon the floor but stiff- 
ened his back with the fierce joy of life. 
Not knowing this, Miss Haggerty pre- 
sumed to criticise his many visits to the 
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‘** She looked up through her tears at the face of the other 
mother whose heart was also riven by a sword.’’ 


bar. Misunderstanding his deadly silence, 
she went further and threatened to go 
home with another man if he drank any 
more. Red’s anger flamed high, but he 
waited quietly till the intermission, when 
he gladdened her heart by taking her out 
to a costly, if not an altogether reputable, 
restaurant where there were private 
rooms. There his bland smile changed to 
a fiendish leer. Chilled by a vague terror, 
she cowered before him. 

“So, you think I’m drunk, do you? 
Going to shake me, eh? Take off them 
shoes. Take ’em off, I tell you, or I'll 
kill you right here. That’s right. Now 
the other one. Give ’em to me. You're 
going home with me, not because you 
want to—” Crash! He struck her in the 
eye with his fist as hard as he could drive 
—“but because you have to.” Then he 
struck her in the other eye. He stood off 
and looked at his work with murderous 
hatred of the poor creature whimpering 
before him. “If that’s all the use you’ve 
got for your breath,” he said to her in a 
harsh, repressed whisper. “I'll shut it off 
forever.” A certain deadly menace in his 
tone and a too eager hooking of the fin- 


gers as if they 
longed to be at 
her throat, told 
her that he 
would make his 
words good, and 
except for the 
involuntary click 
of a choked sob, 
she obeyed. 

‘“Now, you 
set there till I 
come for you, 
and don’t you 
raise a _ peep, 
either. Set 
there and watch 
your eyes puff 
out.”’ 

So terrified 
was she that 
when he return- 
ed at 5.30 A.M., 
he found her in 
the same atti- 
tude he had left 
her in, quiet and 
docile as if she 
had been hypno- 
tized. There 
was melting 
snow on the ground and he had her shoes 
in his pocket, but that did not explain all. 

Restraining my temper the best I could, 
I told him what I thought of such conduct, 
but he stood me down with so much heat 
that it was the only just and honorable 
thing for a self-respecting man to do un- 
der the circumstances that I forebore to 
argue the question with him, preferring 
rather to be an observer of one phase of 
life than a censor of manners. It is ill 
work, judging a glacial man by other than 
glacial standards. 

Perhaps the other girls thought that 
Mamie Haggerty got no more than her 
due, for they abated none of their fondness 
for Moran. He could do with them all as 
he would. 

And yet not all, either. There came one 
night to call upon Agnes and Beezy 
Moran—Beezy had grown ashamed of 
plain, homely Bridget for a name—a 
young woman whose cheeks were like the 
petals of the wild rose for color and tex- 
ture, whose big blue eyes had been “set in 
with dirty fingers” as the phrase goes, and 
whose even teeth were like ivory so white. 
She had a good figure, a carriage like a 
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queen’s, and what is most wonderful of all, 
good sense. It is an extravagance that 
Nature rarely permits herself to give 
beauty and brains to the same woman. 
This was Annie Fitzgerald, to whom 
John’s sisters introduced him, nothing 
doubting that, although he might be a little 
wild, he was good enough for the best 
woman that ever stepped. He thought 
to go on with her as with the others but 
found himself checked. She, too, was ac- 
customed to victory. The novelty of the 
situation took fast hold of John. 

She graciously gave him leave to call 
upon her and from the very first she let 
him know who held the reins. From 
whatever side he approached he found her 
mistress of the situation. The flimsy de- 
fences of other girls he had walked right 
through, but here was a strategist of 
another order. There entered into the 
brain of this glacial man the concept which 
is the crown of modernity, the perfect 
woman. All the ages it has been a-pre- 
paring till now one must think twice be- 
fore he presumes to decide which is the 
superior sex. 

In the beginning John felt ashamed that 
he should be so soft. The lust of the eyes 
he knew and the lust of the flesh he knew, 
but what was this that had overtaken him? 
He would stay away. Yet ever his feet 
led through her street and to her door, 
while in his mind glowed the picture of this 
graceful woman with the rose-leaf cheeks 
and the grave, sweet voice that spoke such 
good sense. He, who had lorded it so, 
trembled as he stood outside waiting the 
answer to the bell. He whose mental and 
physical agility made him so desired a 
companion, felt himself slow and stupid 
when he talked with her. The flesh of his 
arms ached with the impulse to throw 
themselves about her and his pulse beat to 
the rhythm of “I love you! I love you!” 

The Morans were well-to-do people, 
considering that the head of the house had 
carried the hod. He was now a con- 
tractor and owned many houses. He was 
a shrewd, sharp man, a description meant 
to be charitable. The piety of the family 
was confined to Mrs. Moran and the girls. 
They belonged to the same sodality as 
Miss Fitzgerald. Mrs. Moran was what is 
called a “once-a-monther” and always of- 
fered her communion for John. When her 
only son was first put into her arms she 
prayed that he might wear the robes and 
pictured to herself the day when he should 


celebrate his first mass. As he grew up he 
went to the parochial school, which thrust 
him out after a while. The public school 
had enough of him and to spare. The 
Christian Brothers up in Canada took him 
in hand, but one day the hand closed and 
he was not in its grasp. After wild priva- 
tions, hungerings, thirstings, rides stolen 
on the trucks of freight cars, bivouacs in 
haystacks and the open, haggard and rag- 
ged, but triumphant, he rang the home 
door-bell and thenceforward went no more 
to school where they teach from books. 
What he learned there was kept from his 





“* He was born Moran, christened 
John,—and nicknamed ‘ Red’ 
because of his hair.’ 
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Then his bland smile changed lo a fiendish leer as 


she cowered before him.”’ 


mother, but her hope died within her that 
ever she should receive the Bread of 
Heaven from his hands, and when she 
looked up through her tears at the face of 
that other mother whose heart was also 
riven by a sword, she prayed only that her 
boy might have a good death. 

It is small wonder that mothers are 
jealous of sweethearts. Said Annie Fitz- 
gerald to this unconquered youth: “Go 
you to Father Burke and take the pledge. 
It’s no good your coming around every 
night of the week for I'll have nothing to 
do with a drinking man.” He humbly 
went and did as he was bidden, wondering 
no less at himself than others did at him. 

His lightness of heart and the singular 
nimbleness of his wits and his fingers led 
him into other indulgences even more rep- 
rehensible. He often plucked a desirable 
scarf-pin from its fastening or wrenched a 
gold watch from the chain of a careless 
owner. He was full of the most ingenious 


devices for wiling rolls of bills from the 
pockets of those who too boastfully dis- 
played them. It was not from sordid mo- 
tives that he did such things. He did not 
need the money. His father supplied him 
with enough. He enjoyed’ the exercise of 
his skill. It was chess and golf to him. 
Knowing nothing of all this, Annie spoke 
no word of condemnation, but his con- 
science misgave him. He asked me about 
it. Seeing that a moral nature was strug- 
gling to be born, I played the midwife the 
best I knew. I pointed out that there 
were rules to the game of gratifying the 
desire for property which is the cause of 
our great pre-eminence above the beasts. 
If one would get into the king-row, it must 
be by moves and jumps and not by thrust- 
ing the piece into the last row of checks. 
That was childish. There was just as 
much skill and planning in legitimate 
business; and as to the rewards, he knew 
right well how often he had complained of 
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glass pearls in scarf-pins, filled-case 
watches and “flim-flams” that had brought 
in no more than $3. 

It was a well-constructed argument, but 
at the end of it all, he said: “Then you 
think she wouldn’t like it?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. 

“That settles it,” he said, 
away. 

Some three months later I met him and 
marked the improvement. The whiskey 
was all leached out of him. His eye was 
clear and his hand was steady. He was 
as alert as a Croton bug. He enjoyed my 
surprise when he told me that he was 
working for his father and 
reported the old gentlemn as 
saying: ‘*‘ You keep your 
pledge for the year, John, 
and have done with the gang 
and all that funny business. 
What funny business? Don’t 
be talking. Your father has 
kept a still tongue in his 
head but for all that he has 
been knowing to you and 
your doings and that trip to 
Providence where you stayed 
six months. ’T'was up the 
river you went, but not on a 
Sound steamer, and you got 
off on the down-town side of 
Hell Gate. But no matter 
for that. Hear to this now. 
Keep your pledge and live 
straight for a year and I’ll 
give you and Annie $10,000 
the day you’re married. You 
can put it into any business 
you like, bar the liquor busi- 
ness. Is ita go?’’ 

“Tt is, and thank you, 
sir,’’ said John, according to 
his report. 

‘Well, how about it?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Not a drop,’’ he replied. 

“Have you been 
straight?’’ 

‘“As a string,’’ he ans- 
wered, looking me full in 
theeyes. ‘That he could do 
by sheer will power; indeed, 
it was one of his most tell- 
ing accomplishments. But 
he could not check the tell- 
tale change of the iris that 
announces the lie in the 
most expert. I laughed. 


and walked 
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“Well, I did swipe a bloke’s leather 
Wednesday night,” he admitted, chari- 
table to his own fault. “But he was 
drunk, fool drunk, and flashed a roll that 
ought to have landed him in the morgue. 
Has a mug like that a right to have 
dough? Then, thinks I to myself: ‘You 
got a right to steer the poor bloke to his 
bungaloo, if he’s got one.’ So I keeps at 
him till he gives up his address and I 
steers him home. Me with his wad all the 
time in my clothes, understand. I was 
going to keep it, but I thought of An 
I changed my mind. I got him home and 
rung his bell with him propped up agen 
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‘A butcher boy passing saw that some one was 


standing in Folsom’s doorway.’’ 
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the door so’s he would fall in when it was 
opened.” John hung his head and hesi- 
tated a bit. Then he out with it. “I 
shoved his leather into his pocket and flew 
the coop.” 

“What lie is this you're telling me?” I 
shouted. 

“No lie at all. If I didn’t, damme.” 

This was too much. To give the man his 
money back in spite of that bitter hatred 
and unrelenting grudge that the genuine 
criminal feels for his victim! 

“You gave him his money back ?” 

“All but si 

“Your commission, I suppose,’ 





’ 


sneered 


“That’s right,” he answered, in all seri- 
ousness. “It was coming to me by good 
rights. Didn’t I take care of it for him?” 
This was said with the ring of the voice 
that attends the consciousness of victory 
wrested from defeat, coupled with the 
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sense of having done a good stroke of 
business. 

“You let somebody else take care of peo- 
ple’s money for them. Miss Fitzgerald 
would probably tell you to avoid the oc- 
casion of sin.” 

So the moral nature grew, a lily among 
thorns. 

One day I received a letter inclosing an 
envelope whose exaggerated and gumless 
flap announces “wedding” before it is 
opened. The engraved invitation declared 
that Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Fitzgerald de- 
sired my presence—the other way of spell- 
ing the word is not ruled out in such a 
case—at the marriage of their daughter, 
Anna Theresa, to Mr. John Aloysius Mo- 
ran on Thursday evening, May the twenty- 
fifth, at eight o’clock. By the merest 
good luck I happened to have by me a set 
of silver spoons marked “M.” My own ini- 
tials are “O’F.” I think I told you I made a 

speciality of 

criminal law. I 

accepted the in- 

oes. vitation with 
lig much pleasure. 
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“* Officer Martin Burke thrust out a foot over which Moran tripped.’” 


York and its vi- 
cinity. On this 
fine morning John 
Aloysius Moran 
had to cross the 
glacial moraine to 
Flatbush on some 
business that 
would not wait 
ibe for the cermony 
: at that involves a 
WON man anda maid, 
%\ "al a priest and aring 
i jingling in a 
a glass dish. He 
y rode on the back 
platform of the 
car and became 
aware of the 
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‘* Black Maria’’ alongside 
and a voice calling through 
the grating: ‘‘ Hey, Red!”’ 

He recognized the orator 
as ‘‘ Yellow ’’ Quinlan. 

‘*Tt’s a sixer!’’ shouted 
Quinlan. ‘‘ Come and see a 
poor bloke, woncha?’’ 

‘* Sure!’’ promised Moran, 
without thinking. Then the 
‘* Black Maria’’ dropped 
back. John went on, trans- 
acted that insistent business 
and returned to Malbone 
street where he must change 
cars. Waiting there, he saw 
the Penitentiary loom across 
the fields. It drew him as 
the light draws moths. Some- 
thing in him that had slept 
for months roused and im- 
pelled him to climb that hill- 
ock and look over iuto the 
yard. ‘‘ Yellow’’ would be 
out for exercise by now. His 
modern self argued it out 
with his flint-flaking self. 
‘*What was the use? Nouse, « 


but—— Suppose that story 
was true about the place 
being unlucky. Fairy 
tales!’’ 


All the time his feet, in 
league with his automatic 
impulses rather than with his 
reason, were stepping nearer 
and nearer toward the peni- 
tentiary. All of a sudden 
the glacial man spoke up 
boldly and said: ‘‘Stick to your friends.’’ 
This is a paleolithic virtue as urgent as 
the duty of killing the man that your 
woman likes better than you. 

So Moran climbed the Hill of Evil 
Omen. He saw the “Yellow” Quinlan 
and waved his hand at him. Somebody 
else in the yard also waved and signaled, 
but who he was or what he wanted Moran 
could not make out. He would learn next 
visiting day when he took a paper of to- 
bacco to Quinlan. 

The futile guess as to who the unknown 
might be set him to musing on other days 
and illegal adventures. For months he had 
sedulously repressed the thought, the sure 
precursor of the deed. But now he rev- 
elled in recollected crime. A born Man- 
hattaner, he was unfamiliar with that part 
of Brooklyn, and, as he walked, he got into 


** Then 
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he who all his life had scoffed at tears burst 
into such a tempest of grief.”’ 


other streets than the one through which 
ran the car he should have taken. He 
passed by houses whose appearance be- 
tokened the comfort, even the wealth of 
the occupants. With a start, such as a 
sudden blow upon the nose might have 
given him, he wakened from his day- 
dream. 

He stared hard at a little rivulet of clean 
water that streaked the pavement from the 
stoop line to the outgutter. The tiny 
glacial stream was fed by a piece of ice, 
well nigh gone. It was 10:30 oclock. 
Evidently there was no one at home, not 
even the servants. The house could not 
be shut up for the summer, for one of the 
leaves of the outer door had been left on 
the jar. 

With the sudden joy of one that dis- 
cerns the opening for a good practical 
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joke, he ran up the steps briskly, closed 
the leaf behind him and picked the lock 
with hurried patience. When it gave he 
opened the outer door with studied delib- 
eration. A butcher’s boy passing saw that 
someone was standing in Folsom’s door- 
way. A shade of suspicion as to Moran’s 
linen, a blurring of the sharp fold down 
the trousers legs, a run over and broken 
shoe, and the boy might have roused to 
alarmed consciousness, but he preserved 
his coma, so lulling was Red’s appear- 
ance. 

One swift glance at the interior told the 
unlawful visitor that it was distinctly worth 
while. Piano had a good name; rugs were 
quite new ; furniture sound ; pictures would 
bring a good price. Surely there was sil- 
ver. Yes, and the real thing. Two loads 
ought to do it nicely. It would be taking 
too long chances to try to clean out the 
lead pipe and brasses. He ought to be 
able to get things packed in reasonable 
shape for the movers by 3 o’clock. Store 
the goods in that warehouse in East Nine- 
ty-sixth street, Curley’s, and sell them in 
the Fall. Work ’em off in the auction 
rooms. No hurry about realizing. 

Mr. Curley, in Yorkville, smiled when he 
took the telephone order from Henry C. 
Hastings, of Brooklyn, ten minutes later. 
(Red thought it as well to seek a drug 
store some blocks away.) Mr. Curley had 
dealt with Henry C. Hastings aforetime 
and always to their mutual and great 
profit. He promised to send two vans 
with good movers and packers, having 
learned that Mr. Hastings was alone in the 
house. They would arrive in ample time 
for Mr. Hastings to catch the 4:37 train 
to Port Jefferson. This last, in case some- 
one might hear. A telephone is no place 
for confidences. 

Returned and rummaging in the refrig- 
erator for a snack, Red lighted upon bot- 
tles of beer, dewy with pleasant chill. A 
dozen others hard by waited to be cooled. 
Forgetful of his pledge, he wiped the 
creamy froth from his orange mustache 
and vaguely wondered why it tasted so 
good. The fierce passion of conquest and 
loot blazed in his heart, like a kerosened 
rag in the kitchen range. Stripped to the 
undershirt and trousers, he toiled like a 
blacksmith’s helper for four frantic hours. 
It is no fool’s job for one man to flay the 
floor of its rugs, to pack china, to fold 
portieres and get down pictures, not pick- 
ing and choosing as a thief would, but 


keeping up the appearance of honest folk 
removing. The perspiration varnished his 
face and neck, but the cool beer kept down 
his temperature and laid the dust of a 
twelve months’ drought in his throat. The 
last of the dozen he had just taken from 
his mouth with a happy sigh when he 
heard the cumbrous rumble of the moving 
vans. With vaudeville agility he 
dashed cold water on his flesh, got into his 
shirt and collar, tied his necktie, whipped 
the dust off his patent leathers, and, ere 
the slow movers had touched the stridulent 
bell, a gentleman of placid demeanor 
sauntered to meet them. 

The few children of this elegant neigh- 
borhood viewed with languid interest the 
gorgeous vans decorated as to their sides 
respectively with a warship under full 
steam in a heavy sea and a prairie fire 
chasing a Western settler in his covered 
wagon. They went on playing school. The 
biggest girl, who had usurped the throne, 
shrilled out: “Dorothy Elliott! Pick up 
that pencil-l!” imitating with grotesque 
fidelity the precise and pedagogic diction 
of Miss Holahan, her real teacher and 
model. One little one that went to kinder- 
garten, where they talk as much as they 
like, chirruped: “I didn’t know that Lily 
Folsom was going to move away,” but 
she was suppressed by the acerb teacher’s 
“Less noise! There must be no conver- 
sation during the writing exercises.” 

The little one asked to be excused while 
she ran into the house to get a banana. 
Permission was haughtily granted, the 
preceptress relaxing to beg for a bite, but 
stiffening the next instant into a severity 
whose fearsomeness was all the more en- 
joyed because it was such admirable act- 
ing. The little one, going into the parlor 
to ask her mother’s consent of an order 
to take out some bananas, Katy having 
earnestly disclaimed responsibility for any 
act of the kind, lamented: “Lily Folsom’s 
moving away, and she didn’t tell me good- 
bye, and she’s got my book about the Pig- 
gy and the Bear.” 

The novel was fascinating at just that 
point, and the mother stroked the child’s 
hair without looking up and made consol- 
ing answer: “I guess Lily will give it back 
to you. Now give mamma a kiss and go 
run and play. Tell Katy I said you might 
have four bananas. Whose baby pet are 
you? Um! That was a nice kiss.” 

In New York one may do the most 
astounding things and escape notice. In 
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New York one may not do the most trivial 
thing without arousing inquiry. A blank- 
eted Indian might walk down Broadway 
without being seen, provided he be an ad- 
vertisement. Yet I have witnessed a 
woman chased past old Trinity by a hoot- 
ing mob because her hat, frock, gloves and 
shoes were all of one color. One may steal 
a street without comment. One may not 
carry a parcel without being quizzed, if so 
be the hour is 3 A. M. It all depends. This 
may explain how it was that the looting of 
the Folsoms’ house went on unchallenged. 
Afterwards all the neighbors said they 
thought it was very strange, bearing down 
hard on the italics, but they did nothing to 
stop it. Even the movers wondered that 
there were no women folk about to super- 
intend things, fluttered and distracted by 
the disappearance of places to sit down. 
The movers regretted them not. They 
were not paid to ask questions. There was 
a tip for them in case they got the goods 
off in time for Mr. Hastings to make that 
4:37 train for Port Jefferson. Besides, they 
had their eye on two or three little things 
they felt that they needed for themselves. 

The play-school, moist about the mouth 
and much refreshed by the fruit, went on 
with increased vigor and rigor, but the lit- 
tle girl whose book on the Piggy and the 
Bear had been borrowed by Lily Folsom, 
grew more and more distraught. A hor- 
ror as of great darkness came over her at 
the prospect of losing what was without 
doubt the only copy in the world of a nota- 
ble work. Forsaking the school, she 
climbed the stoop of the dismantled house 
and peeped into its bare and resounding 
hall. All was dusty and desolate. On the 
floor lay a red and yellow square. She 
knew it in a wink for her lost treasure. 
Moran kicked it with his foot. The child 
gasped at the sacrilege. 

“Got any kids?” asked Red of the boss 
mover, whose alacrity pleased him. The 
man nodded. 

“Take that along.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the mover, and 
began fumbling in his cap for something. 
Red was in nervously high spirits. All was 
out of the house and in the vans. Two 
minutes more and the job was done. 

“Here’s a couple of dollars for you and 
the other men. Let me have the receipts 
for the two loads now, will you?” 

But that was just what the fellow could 
not give. Where were the papers? 

“Bill, you got them receipts ?” 
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“Nup. Hain’t seen ’em at all.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch! I 
know | got ‘em on me somewheres.” 

There was talk and delay and search- 
ings in pockets, Red all the time dying 
many deaths in his hurry to be gone. Un- 
heard or unheeded was the oboe plaint: 
“Please sir, you've got my book about the 
Piggy and the Bear.” 

Resenting the slight, the child turned 
and fled to seek a policeman. She found 
one in the next block. To him she told her 
story. Willing to humor the little one and 
also to shorten the day, he sauntered with 
her to the house, arriving just in time to 
hear the boss mover shout: “All right, 
Mr. Hastings! I guess you'll take your 
train anyhow. I knowed I had them re- 
ceipts on me somewheres. Tchk! Tchk! 
Geet ep, there!” 

“Moving away ?” queried the policeman, 
wondering if he liked the looks of Red, 
who slammed the front door shut and 
came down the stoop, carrying a small 
handbag whose discovery seemed almost 
providential for the bestowal of the jewelry 
and table silver. 

“Yep,” answered Moran, snapping his 
watch in ill-concealed impatience and 
making as if to go. 

“Lived here quite some time now,” 
ventured the officer. 

“Two years,” responded Red, realizing 
how critical the moment was. The child 
clinging to the policeman’s big forefinger, 
rounded her eyes and mouth for: “Oh, 
what a story!” 

“Hastings is your name?” inquired the 
examiner, who was beginning to think that 
he did not like the looks of the gentleman. 

“Yes, sir, Henry C. Hastings.” Red 
deemed it seasonable to assume the 
haughty dignity of the offended house- 
holder who would presently make com- 
plaint to the commissioners if matters 
went too far. “Excuse me, sir,” he said 
with as much frigidity as was capable of. 
“but I don’t think I need give my pedigree 
here. As you see, I am about leaving for 
the country and I must catch my train.” 

At this moment the silver in the hand- 
bag presumed to clink. 

“Sissy, didn’t you say the Folsoms lived 
here ?” 

“Yes, ma-am—yes, 
lived here, and she 

Red was an active man, and he made a 
quick leap for the roadway. It was near 
a trolley street and his ear had caught the 
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sir. Folsom 


” 


Lily 
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hiss of the wheel on the overhead wire and 
the snarl of the motor, sharpening in pitch 
as the car neared. But Officer Burke was 
an active man, too, and he thrust out a 
foot, over which Moran tripped, striking 
his face on the sidewalk with a soft noise 
like an apple crushed. Also, the handbag’s 
latch flew open and silver spoons fell all 
about in a jingling shower. 
* ok ok * * « 


The messenger boy caught me just as I 
turned into the red-and-white striped tun- 
nel of awning set up against the Fitzgerald 
stoop. I hurried over to the Brooklyn po- 
lice station mentioned in the note and 
found Red in woful plight. His nose had 
a satin shine in the light of the incandes- 
cent lamps and his swollen lips made his 
speech unfamiliar. 

He was in great and voluble distress. 
As we hung in simian fashion on the grat- 
ings, he on his side and I on mine, he la- 
mented in tragically humorous words. “It 
was a tough piece of corned beef, wasn’t 
it? Just at the last minute, with the load 
started, to have this mutton-faced high- 
back of a Johnny-come-lately knock out 
the enterprise ; and here he, the affiant, was 
in this ould bungaloo, sewed uptighterthan 
beeswax, dead to rights, by the hokey; 
when he stood to win out $2,000 anyway ; 
dead to rights this time, by Ned. Yes, and 
what did I think? They wouldn't take his 
old alias, but had to go mixing up with 
his letters, and they had put his right name 
on the blotter, and there it would be in the 
papers for the old man to see, and all of 
them, and it was good-bye now to that 
$10,000, and—and—” 

Something smote A 


him 


inwardly. 
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ghastly paleness overspread his visage. He 
groaned and sunk back on the narrow 
board seat of his cell, with jaw dropped 
and eyes staring. 

“And Annie?” I prompted, having be- 
fore me the picture of the Fitzgerald home, 
all ablaze with lights and perfumed with 
roses and sherry, Mike Donato’s string 
band under the staircase in the front hall 
playing the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana—all waiting for this man and 
doomed to wait long. 

“And Annie?” I persisted, maybe with 
some cruelty, but I resented the embar- 
rassment that was now with her and the 
shame that was to come. 

“T forgot all about her till this minute,” 
he gasped, “if I didn’t, damme!” 

And then he who all his life had scoffed 
at tears burst into such a tempest of grief 
as I had not believed him capable of. He 
had lost the pearl of all women, and in that 
wretched moment he knew as well as I 
that to lose her was to shield her from a 
lifetime of misery and disgrace. He knew, 
too, that he was an irreclaimable thief. 
Let him strive as he might, it was in his 
bones. It might be kept under for a week 
or a year, but it was there. It would lie in 
wait for him. Henceforth he was to be its 
slave and that of Fear. All this he told me, 
and part of my pity for him was due to the 
recognition that, knowing no language 
but slang, he was but a comic Lucifer, feel- 
ing his great downfall but powerless to ex- 
press it adequately. 

It was my ungrateful task to break the 
news and scatter the uneasy wedding 
party. And yet, as I stood before that 
lovely girl in her bridal array, it was on 
my tongue to congratulate her. 
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It’s mostly hidden by them traillin’ 
vines, 
Ceptin’ the winder, w’ich, jest liks 
an eye, 
Watches the trail hyar fer the passers-by. 


¥ E see that cabin up thar in the pines? 


’*Twarnt long ago, an’ yet it seems an age 

Since when, on rattlin’ past hyar with the 
stage, 

That winder used to be the framin’-place 

Fer old Bill Miller’s purty darter’s face. 

I allus noticed it, bercuss, ye see, 

She’d wave her hand an’ blow a kiss to 
me ; 

An’ sich-like favors hyarabouts, as yet, 

Aint numerous enough to quite ferget. 


WILFRED LSuCKLAN ON 
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Ye needn’t cock yer eye like that an’ 
smile; 

That friendliness 0’ hern lit many a mile 

©’ dusty trail fer me; yet, on the squar, 

’Twarn’t nothin’ more’n friendliness, that 
thar. 

I couldn’t hope fer more’n that from her— 

W’y, she was like them fine princesses 
were 

In that thar book she giv’ to me last Fall, 

Ceptin’ that she wuz purtier ’n ‘em all. 

Oh yes, I knowed her well. Ye see, I 
used 

To stop thar, jest to keep old Bill 
amused— 

The old man set a powerful store by me, 

Though w’y he should I couldn’t rightly 
see—— 

But Bess wuz allus watchin’ down the trail 

Fer me bercuss I used to tote the mail. 


So things went on—an’ letters come fer 
her, 
But I jest wouldn’t anythin’ infer. 


It wuz the fust snow—that off leader, Pete, 
Had a hard time to keep his slipp’ry feet— 
A smirkin’ sort 0’ cuss climbed up an’ took 
A seat by me at Boulder. With a look, 

I sed that seat I reckoned mine to fill. 

I wuz about to give the cuss a spill, 
When, lookin’ at the measly critter’s face, 





It struck me I’d 
no mail for 
Miller’s place; 

An’ like a flash 
it come to me 
that it 

Mought hey ben 
him as hed 
them letters 
writ. 

Thatwuzenough. 
I let him settle 
down; 

An’ when we'd 

struck the rise beyond the town, 

I up an’ axed ef he wuz goin’ through. 

“Nary,” sez he; “Bill Miller’s ranch ‘ll do.” 

[ wuzn’t minded fer to pick a fuss, 

An’ yet I couldn’t help but ax the cuss 

Whar he wuz from. He wuzn’t fazed the 

least, 

But answered, off-hand-like, “From way 

down East.” 





‘How d’ye know Bill Miller?” “Don't,” 
sez he. 

“Then why ye goin’ thar?” He winked 
at me, 

An’ I could choked the cuss, I reckon, 
glad, 


As he replied that Bill a darter had. 


“T come to know her,” he explained, “last 
year, 

When she wuz at the seminary, near 

To whar I lived.” I allus thought that 
Sill 

Hed bin a fool to send Bess East, to fill 

Her purty head with notions; but, ye see, 

To give the old man pints I wuzn't free. 


I set him down at Miller’s. Thar an’ then 


I knowed thar warn’t no chance fer other 
men; 
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An’ so it proved. 
guessed, 

Ye couldn’t—though yer keen enough— 
the rest 

As follered. Old Bill owned the “Silver 
Queen,” 

The which, I reckon, panned a million 
ciean ; 

That thars the how he sent Bess East to 
larn 

To be a lady, at some fool consarn 

As didn’t spile her quite, but whar she met 

An’ come ta love that cuss—an’ loves him 
yet. 

What, he? I reckon he had heard about 

The way Bill Miller’s “Silver Queen” 
panned out— 

Though p’raps I’m wrong; he may hev 
loved her, too, 

As no man half a man could help but do. 


No, stranger, ye haint 





Arter that I swapped routes, an’ took a run 
Across the plains, a trip er so, fer fun— 
It kind o’ riled, ye know, to go this way 
An’ miss the friendliness Bess used to pay. 


I reckon I’d bin runnin’ Eastard still, 

But that another chap come long to fill 

This seat beside me—pumped me all the 
way 

About the cuss who’d come to Bill’s to 
stay. 

That made me twig thar mought be sum- 
mat wrong, 

So I swapped back agin, an’ come along. 

He wuz a slender little chap, this one, 

Who, though he’d plenty questions, an- 
sered none. 

A-climbin’ up the slope, we both wuz still ; 

But as we reached the rise o’ this hyar hill, 

By Miller’s cabin, thar, we spied them two, 

Bill Miller’s Bess an’ him, a-comin’ 
through 
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The pines jest yonder; an’ then with a 
frown, 

But nary word, my little chap lep’ down 

An’ laid fer ’em. I pulled up short, an 
they 

Come along down to see what wuz to pay ; 

An’ when he clapped his sneaky eyes upon 

The little chap I’d brung, he looked to 
run, 

But didn’t—fer ye see the little skeet 

Hed drawed a gun an’ kivered him com- 
plete. 


Jest how it happened I don’t know; but 
Bess, 

Lookin’ at me, an’ then at them, no less 

White’n the new-fell snow upon the 
ground, 

Turned to the little chap an’, with a bound, 

Grabbed his revolver—then, as cool as me, 

Kivered her cringin’ lover. “Now,” sez 
she, 

“T half-way guess—it ain’t no time to lie— 

What hez he done, that he desarves to 
die?” 


“Done!” cried the little chap; but sed no 
more, 
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Fer down his cheeks the tears began to 
pour 

An’ choked him up—an’ jest then I began 

To savey clo’es don’t allus make a man; 

Fer this hyar little skeet wuz jest a lass, 

Who’d follered him bercuss—but let that 
pass. 





Bess laughed—I hope I'll never hear 
again 

A laugh like that o’ hern, so full o’ pain— 

An’ then she handed up the gun to me. 

‘*T reckon you’ll 
know what to 
do,’’ sez she; 2 

‘*Take these two : 
with ye— 
guard ’em like 
yer life— 

An' whem ye 
reach town, 
make ’em man 
an’ wife.’’ 


I sed I reckoned 
ef I failed I’d 
pay 

His funeral ex- 
penses on the 
way. 





An’ so Bess left us. An’ I wheeled ’em 
down, 

An’ saw him marry her that night in town. 

Old Bill instanter tuk his gal away— 

They're some ’rs now in Europe, so they 
say— 

An’ I’m agoin’ to swap across the range; 

I feel as if I’d got to hev a change. 

Why don’t I stay? She mought come 


back? I guess 
Ye don’t know much about such gals as 
Bess. 








———_——__ 


TOPICS ...gHEATRE. 





The first half of the theatre season of 
1898-1899 is on the wane. A backward 
glance reveals it as one of i immense profit 
from a material point of new and of stu- 
pendous dramatic triumph. Hall Caine’s 
“The Christian” beyond a doubt bears 
the palm of monetary success. It is 
statistically published, which is, the man- 
agement offers a printed statement show- 
ing that the receipts for sixty-seven con- 
secutive performances have amounted to 
some hundred thousand dollars odd. 
Much of the vogue of “The Christian” is 
assuredly due to the popularity of the 
novel; some of its vogue to the persistent 
and fructiferous self-advertising methods 
of Hall Caine; but the major and sounder 
portion of “The Christian’s” reputation is 
undeniably the result of Miss Viola Al- 
len’s superb rendering of the title-role. 
Miss Allen has a world of friends—the au- 
diences which have admired her sincere 
and masterful work during past years— 
and they all wished her well in her star- 
ring venture. Only, they hoped she would 
not disappoint them. It is so easy to suc- 
ceed as a leading lady and so much easier 
to fail as a star. Miss Allen has done 
more than merely to succeed, she has as- 
tonished her public, and that in the most 
delightful fashion. A great pleasure is in 
store for the cities which Miss Allen will 
visit next year, as “The Christian” 
in New 


is to re- 
main York during the entire 


winter. 


The noblest conquest of the season, 
however, has been Richard Mansfield’s 
production of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Though no word has been given out in re- 


gard to financial profit, it is well known 
that Mr. Mansfield has played to packed 
and enthusiastic houses night after night. 
There is not the slightest shadow of doubt 
but that he will meet with equal acclama- 
tion throughout his Western tour. Mr. 
Mansfield has reached the crowning sum- 
mit of his career in “Cyrano;” and the 
American theatre has been honored with 
the production of the greatest of modern 
heroic comedies. 


Next to “Cyrano” in permanent value 
stands, and be it spoken to the glory of 
our mother-tongue, Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
comedy of London stage-life in the early 
thirties, entitled, ‘Trelawny of the Wells.” 
This piece received its initial performance 
in London early in the spring of this year. 
The American rights were secured by Mr. 
Daniel Frohman, and “Trelawny” 
interpreted by his admirable Lyceum 
Company late in November. The success 
of the comedy was instantaneous. The 
usual brilliance of dialogue, consummate 
stagecraft and perfect creation of atmos- 
phere, which are the most enduring ex- 
cellences of all Pinero’s work, are in com- 
plete and harmonious evidence in “Tre- 
lawny of the Wells.” Everybody goes to 
see it and everybody comes away full of 
admiration and delight. Besides, there are 
the personal triumphs of beautiful Mary 
Mannering as Rose Trelawny, of Bessie 
Tyree, Hilda Strong and the other tried 
members of this admirably selected stock 
company. 


was 


“Catherine,” the dainty, 
of French domesticity, 


tender comedy 
which Charles 
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transferred from la Comedie 
Francaise to the not less classic Garrick 
Theatre, has prospered from a rather luke- 
warm reception into a thorough and pro- 


Frohman 


longed success. The truth is that ‘“Cather- 
ine” is just the least bit too sound and 


beautiful to be rightly appreciated at the 
start. 
into whose hands Lavedan’s fine comedy 
has been entrusted do every justice to the 
distinguished academician, who only a 
few years ago was scribbling the sharpest 


The excellent company of players 
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and jolliest kind of dialogues for the Paris- 
ian dailies. 


Another notable event of this eventful 
season is Augustin Daly’s presentation of 
Ada Rehan as Portia in “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Miss Rehan’s interpretation of 
a role, that has been handled by many fa- 
mous artists and many more who are for- 
gotten, is, on the whole, a distinct success. 
It will take its place in that marvellous 
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NAT C. GOODWIN, 


in ‘‘Nathan Hale.” 
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MAY BUCKLEY. 


in ‘* Catherine.”’ 


gallery of the portraits she has made in- 
dubitably historic under the auspices of her 
historic and cultured director. The pro- 
duction from a scenic point of view is rich 
and tasteful; the other important charac- 
ters in the play, though not undertaken by 
star actors, are judiciously and firmly 
handled. Julia Arthur has added to her 
fast-growing reputation by a splendid per- 
formance of Rosalind in “As You Like It.” 
Joseph Jefferson’s recurrent turn in “The 
Rivals” has been unfortunately curtailed 
because of the ill-health of this sterling 
and well-loved comedian. A recruit to Mr. 
Jefferson’s company is Miss Ffolliot Paget, 
who made an extremely favorable impres- 
sion as Mrs. Malaprop. 


William H. Crane returns again with a 
new comedy by Eugene Presbrey, en- 
titled “Worth a Million.” Although the 
piece itself is rather lacking in the ele- 


mental qualities of stirring success, it is so 
carefully acted and the work of Mr. Crane 
himself is so excellent, it seemed probable 
that there was a prosperous engagement 
in store. Later announcements, however, 
state that Mr. Crane will at once put on 
“The Head of the Family,” also a comedy 
new to Americans. “The Head of the 
Family” has been adapted from the Ger- 
man by Clyde Fitch and Leo Dietrich- 
stein. No season would be complete 
without a new comedy for May Irwin; 
and in “Kate Kip, Buyer,” in which this 
jolly comedienne laughingly enacts the 
part of a traveling woman of business, she 
has scored again as a favorite. She sings 
new songs, pops off new funny lines and 
smiles the eternally joyous Irwin smile. 


There is no doubt but that “On and 
Off” is one of the funniest of French farces 
and coming from that commonly ques- 
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MARGARET 


ANGLIN 


With Richard Mansfield as Roxane, 


tionable source, it is surprisingly delicate. 
It is interpreted by an admirable set of 
comedians, among whom are E. M. Hol- 
land, Fritz Williams and Maggie Holloway 
Fisher. The piece is crammed with the 
most ludicrous situations and after sitting 
through its three rollicking acts, one is 
positively tired with laughter. 


Nat Goodwin, whom we have always 
received with open arms as a comedian, 
will shortly descend upon us in the tender 
and tragic personality of Nathan Hale. 
This drama, which bears as title the Revo- 
lutionary hero’s name, was written for Mr. 
Goodwin by Clyde Fitch. It has already 
been favorably reviewed in the West, and 
as it is the most ambitious effort of this 
very successful actor’s ambitious career, it 


will surely be attentively observed. Mr. 
Goodwin will be assisted by his beautiful 
and cultivated wife, Maxine Elliott. 


Superstition has long been a marked 
peculiarity of the players’ profession. This 
may result from the artificial atmosphere 
in which actors dwell a great part of the 
time and from the acquaintance they ac- 
quire with the potency of omens, which 
are used so effectively in. pushing the 
action of various dramas. Who has not 
marked the terror with which the heroine 
of an old melodrama sees a falling star in 
Act I? This is a prelude to three long 
acts of misfortune and sorrow, which are 
cleared away in the glory of the setting 
sun in Act V. 

Some of the superstitions more com- 
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mon to the people of the stage have been 
detailed lately by the well-known English 
actor, Charles Warner. 

“It is considered most unlucky,” he 
says, “ever to speak the tag of a play dur- 
ing rehearsal. I remember we were re- 
hearsing Byron's ‘Daisy Farm’ at the 
Olympic, and as we came to the tag, he 
stopped short, and said, ‘Curtain.’ | 
wouldn't have the tag spoken for—well, a 
good, round sum; the piece wouldn't run 
as long as we've been rehearsing. 

“There is also a great horror of the 
music of ‘Macbeth’ being sung in a 
theatre; it forebodes misfortune and ill- 
luck. I have a strange proof of this. 
Proctor, an actor at the Adelphia, would 
one evening insist on singing the chorus of 
the witches. I sent to his room and re- 
quested him not to do so, as I was very 
superstitious about it. He continued, 


however, to do so, and before the piece was 
over the news came to me at the theatre 
that my mother had died suddenly. Black 
cats are considered very lucky. Horse- 
shoes are also considered very lucky. 

“Tt is considered unlucky to read a play 
or commence rehearsal of a new piece on 
a Friday. I myself will never sign a con- 
tract or do anything connected with the 
theatre on a Friday; certainly I would 
never produce on a Friday. It is lucky 
to take a baby a few weeks old into a 
theatre and rub it against the scenes—this 
is a very old superstition. 

“There is a great dislike to peacocks’ 
feathers on the stage. An actress while I 
was in Australia was.presented with a 
beautiful fan, quite lovely—tortoise shell 
and gold handle, with the feathers of the 
peacock. It was given in the theatre, and 
everybody said, ‘Oh! for heaven’s sake 
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FFOLLIOTT PAGET. 


As Mrs. Malaprop 


don’t keep it in the theatre; we shall have 
nothing but ill-fortune. The lady de- 
stroyed it. There is a strong feeling with 
actors and actresses respecting articles 
they have had for any lengthened period. 
I have known an actor of position to travel 
with a dressing case of common deal wood 
for over twenty-five years, because it 
brought him luck ; the cost of it was 5s. 
“A hare’s foot used in a successful piece 
is frequently kept for vears, or any trifling 
article connected with the piece. I have 
kept a handkerchief of ‘Coupeau’s’ for 
twenty years. Ifan actor alters his make- 


in The Rivals.” 


up or dress in a successful play it is con- 
sidered unlucky. Some brother actor will 
accost him with, ‘Ah! old chap, you've 
altered your make-up; something will go 
wrong to-night.’ The late Lady Martin 
had a certain amount of superstition. | 
was playing Orlando to her Rosalind at 
the Haymarket, a benefit matinee, some 
years ago, and I happened to be twisting a 
chair on one leg on the stage. She said: 
‘Mr. Warner, have you never heard that 
that is a most unlucky thing to do on the 


stager 
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You to the left and I to the right, 
For the ways of men must sever— 

And it well may be foraday and a night, 
And it well may be forever. 


But whether we meet or whether we part 


(For our ways are past our knowing), 
A pledge from the heart to its fellow 
heart 
On the ways we all are going! 
Here’s luck! 
For we know not where we are going. 


We have striven fair in love and war, 
But the wheel was always weighted; 
We have lost the prize that we struggled 
for, 
We have won the prize that was fated. 
We have met our loss with a smile anda 
song, 
And our gains with a wink and a 
whistle,— 
For, whether we’re right or whether 
we’re wrong, 
There’s a rose for every thistle 
Here’s luck— 
And a drop to wet your whistle! 


Whether we win or whether we lose 
With the hands that life is dealing, 

It is not we nor the ways we choose 
3ut the fall of the cards that’s sealing. 
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There’s a fate in love and a fate in fight, 
And the best of us all go under— 
And whether we’re wrong or. whether 
we're right, 
We win, sometimes, to our wonder. 
Here’s luck— 
That we may not yet go under! 


With a steady swing and an open brow 
We have tramped the ways together, 
But we’re clasping hands at the cross- 

roads now 
In the Fiend’s own night for weather; 
And whether we bleed or whether we 
sinile 
In the leagues that lie before us, 
The ways of life are many a mile 
And the dark of Fate is o’er us. 
Here’s luck! 
And a cheer for the dark before us! 


You to the left and I to the right, 
For the ways of men must sever, 

And it well may be for aday and a night, 
And it well may be forever! 

But whether we live or whether we die 


(For the end is past our knowing), 
Here’s two frank hearts and the open 
sky, 
Be a fair or an ill wind blowing! 
Here’s luck! 
In the teeth of the ill winds blowing. 








‘*BOTH RUDOLPH AND THE EMPEROR VIEWED THIS BLACK ENIGMA WITH DEEP SUSPICION.’’ 
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When the spokesman of the Fehmge- 
richte had finished his ominous summons, 
his attendants crowded round Rudolph 
swiftly and silently as if to forestall any 
attempt at resistance either on his part or 
on the part of the Emperor. They hurried 
their victim immediately out of the cell 
and instantly barred the door on the re- 
maining prisoner. First they crossed the 
low-roofed, thickly-pillared great hall, 
passing through a doorway at which two 
armed men stood guard, masked, as were 
all the others. The Judgment Hall of the 
dread Fehmgerichte was a room of about 
ten times the extent of the cell Rudolph 
had just left, but still hardly of a size that 
would justify the term large. The walls 
and vaulted roof were of rough stone, and 
on the side opposite the entrance had been 
cut deeply the large letters S.S.G.G. A 
few feet distant from this lettered wall 
stood a long table, and between the wall 
and the table sat seven men. The Frei- 
graf, as Rudolph surmised him to be, oc- 
cupied in the centre of this line a chair 
slightly more elevated than those of the 
three who sat on either hand. Seven 
staples had been driven into the interstices 
of the stones above the heads of the Court 
and from each staple hung a lighted lan- 
tern, which with those at the belts of the 
guard standing round, illuminated the dis- 
mal chamber fairly well. To the left of the 
Court was a block draped in black and be- 
side it stood the executioner with his arms 
resting on the handle of his axe. In the 
ceiling above his head was an iron ring 
and from this ring depended a rope, the 
noose of which dangled at the shoulder of 
the headsman, for it was the benevolent 
custom of the Court to allow its victim a 
choice in the manner of his death. It was 
also a habit of the judges of this Court to 
sit until the sentence they had pronounced 
was carried out, and thus there could be 
no chance of mistake or rescue. No fea- 


ture of any judge was visible except the 
eyes through the holes pierced for that 
purpose in the long black cloaks which 
completely enveloped their persons. 

As Rudolph was brought to a stand be- 
fore this assemblage, the Freigraf nodded 
his head and the guards in silence undid 
the thongs which pinioned together wrists 
and elbows, leaving the prisoner absolute- 
ly unfettered. This done, the guard re- 
treated backwards to the opposite wall, 
and Rudolph stood alone before his grim 
judges. He expected that his examina- 
tion, if the Court indulged in any such, 
would be begun by the Freigraf, but this 
was ni the case. The last man to the left 
in the row had a small bundle of d 
ments on the table before him. He rose 
his feet, bowed low to his brother <> 
and then with less deference to the prison- 
er. He spoke in a voice lacking any trace 
of loudness, but distinctly heard in ever 
corner of the room because of the intense 
stillness. There was a sweet persuasive- 
ness in the accents he used, and his sen- 
tences resembled those of a lady anxious 
not to give offense to the person ad- 
dressed. 

“Am I right in supposing you to be 
Rudolph, lately of Schonburg, but now of 
Frankfort ?” 

“You are right.” 

“May I ask if you are a member of the 
Fehmgerichte ?” 

“Tam not. I never heard of it until this 
afternoon. 

“Who was then your informant regard- 
ing the order? 

“eq refuse to answer.” 

The examiner inclined his head grace- 
fully as if, while regretting the decision of 
the witness, he nevertheless bowed to it. 

“Do you acknowledge his Lordship the 
Archbishop of Mayence as your over- 
lord ?” 

“Most assuredly.” 
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“Have you ever been guilty of an act of 
rebellion or insubordination against his 
Lordship ?” 

“My over-lord, the Archbishop of May- 
ence has never preferred a request to me 
which I have refused.” 

‘Pardon me, I fear I have not stated my 
proposition with sufficient clearness and so 
you may have misunderstood the question. 
I had in my mind a specific act, and so 
will enter into further detail. Is it true 
that in the Wahlzimmer you entered the 
presence of your over-lord with a drawn 
sword in your hand, commanding a body 
of armed men lately outlaws of the Em- 
pire, thus intimidating your over-lord in 
the just exercise of his privileges and 
rights as an Elector?” 

“My understanding of the Feudal law,” 
said Rudolph, “is that the commands of an 
over-lord are to be obeyed only in so far 
as they do not run counter to orders from 
a still higher authority.” 

“Your exposition of the law is admir- 
able and its interpretation stands exactly 
as you have stated it. Are we to under- 
stand then that you were obeying the 
orders of some person in authority who is 
empowered to exercise a jurisdiction over 
his Lordship the Archbishop, similar to 
that which the latter in his turn claims 
over you?” 

“That is precisely what I was about to 
state.” 

“Whose wishes were you therefore car- 
rying out?” 

“Those of His Majesty the Emperor.” 

The examiner bowed with the utmost 
deference when the august name was men- 
tioned. 

“T have to thank you in the name of the 
Court,” he went on, “for your prompt and 
comprehensive replies, which have thus so 
speedily enabled us to come to a just and 
honorable verdict, and it gives me pleas- 
ure to inform you that the defence you 
have made is one that cannot be gain- 
said, and, therefore, with the exception 
of one slight formality, there is nothing 
more for us to do than to set you at liberty 
and ask pardon for the constraint we re- 
gret having put you to, and further to re- 
quest that you take oath that neither to 
wife nor child, father nor mother, sister 
nor brother, fire nor wind, will you reveal 
anything that has happened to you; that 
you will conceal it from all that the sun 
shines on and from all that the rain wets, 
and from every being between heaven and 


earth. And now before our doors are thus 
opened I have to beg that you will favor 
the Court with the privilege of examining 
the commission that His Majesty the Em- 
peror has signed.” 

“You cannot expect me to carry my 
commission about on my person, more es- 
pecially as I had no idea I should be called 
upon to undergo examination upon it.” 

“Such an expectation would certainly 
be doomed to disappointment, but you are 
doubtless able to tell us where the docu- 
ment lies, and I can assure you that, wher- 
ever it is placed, an emissary of this order 
will speedily fetch it, whether it is con- 
cealed in palace or in hut. Allow me to 
ask you then, where this commission is?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Do you mean you cannot, or you will 
not ?” 

“Take it whichever way your please, it 
is a matter of indifference to me.” 

The examiner folded his arms under his 
black cloak and stood for some moments 
in silence, looking reproachfully at the 
prisoner. At last he spoke in a tone which 
showed him to be pained at the young 
man’s attitude: 

“T sincerely trust that I am mistaken in 
supposing that you refuse absolutely to 
assist this Court in the securing of a docu- 
ment which not only stands between you 
and your liberty, but also between you 
and your death.” 

“Oh, a truce to this childish and feigned 
regret,” cried Rudolph with rude impa- 
tience. “I pray you end the farce with 
less verbiage and pretended justice. You 
have His Majesty here a prisoner. You 
have, through my own folly, my neck at 
the mercy of your axe or your rope. 
There stands the executioner eager for his 
gruesome work. Finish that which you 
have already decided upon, and as sure as 
there is a God in heaven there will be 
quick retribution for the crimes committed 
in this loathsome dungeon.” 

The examiner deplored the introduction 
of heat into a discussion that required the 
most temperate judgment. 

“But be assured,” he said, “that the 
hurling of unfounded accusations against 
this honorable body will not in the least 
prejudice their members in dealing with 
your case.” 

“T know it,” said Rudolph with a sneer- 
ing laugh. 

“We have been informed that no such 
commission exists, that the document em- 
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powering you to take instant command of 
the Imperial troops rests in the hands of 
the wife of His Majesty the Emperor and 
is unsigned.” 

“Tf you know that, then why do you ask 
me sO many questions about it?” 

“In the sincere hope that by the pro- 
duction of the document itself, you might 
be able to repudiate so serious an accusa- 
tion. You admit then that you have acted 
without the shelter of a commission from 
His Majesty ?” 

“T admit nothing.” 

The examiner looked up and down the 
row of silent figures as much as to say, “I 
have done my best; shall any further 
questions be put?” There being no re- 
sponse to this the examiner said, still with- 
out raising his voice: 

“There is a witness in this case, and I 
ask him to stand forward.” 

A hooded and _ cloaked 
proached the table. 

“Are you a member of the Fehmge- 
richte ?” 

“T am.” 

“In good and honorable standing?” 

“In good and honorable standing.” 

“You swear by the order to which you 
belong that the evidence you give shall 
be truth without equivocation and without 
mental reservation ?” 

“T swear it.” 

“Has the prisoner a commission signed 
by the Emperor empowering him to com- 
mand the Imperial troops ?” 

“He has not, and never has had such a 
commission. A document was made out 
and sent three times to His Majesty for 
signature ; to-day it was returned for the 
third time unsigned.” 

“Prisoner, de you deny that statement ?” 

“T neither deny or affirm.” 

Rudolph was well aware that his fate 
was sealed. Even if he had appeared be- 
fore a regularly constituted court of the 
Empire instead of at the bar of an under- 
ground secret association, the verdict must 
inevitably have gone against him, so long 
as the Emperor’s signature was not ap- 
pended to the document which would 
have legalized his position. 

“It would appear then,” went on the 
examiner, “that in the action you took 
against your immediate over-lord, the 
Archbishop of Mayence, you were unpro- 
tected by the mandate of the Emperor. 
Freigraf and Freischoffen have heard 
question and answer. With extreme re- 
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luctance I am compelled to announce to 
this honorable body, that nothing now re- 
mains except to pronounce the verdict.” 

With this the examiner sat down, and 
for a few moments there was silence, then 
the Freigraf enunciated in a low voice the 
single word: 

“Condemned.” 

And beginning at the right hand, each 
member of the Court pronounced the word 
“Condemned.” 

Rudolph listened eagerly to the word, 
expecting each moment to hear the voice 
of one or other of the Archbishops, but in 
this he was disappointed. The low tone 
universally used by each speaker gave a 
certain monotony of sound which made it 
almost impossible to distinguish one voice 
from another. This evident desire for con- 
cealment raised a suspicion in the young 
man’s mind that probably each member of 
the Court did not know who his neigh- 
bors were. When the examiner at the ex- 
treme left had uttered the word “Con- 
demned” the Freigraf again spoke: 

“Is there any reason why the sentence 
just pronounced be not immediately car- 
ried out?” 

The examiner again rose to his feet and 
said quietly, but with great respect: 

“My Lord, I ask that this young man 
be not executed immediately, but on the 
contrary, be taken to his cell, there to be 
held during the pleasure of the Court.” 

There seemed to be a murmured dis- 
sent to this, but a whispered explanation 
passed along the line and the few that had 
at first objected, nodded their heads in as- 
sent. 

“Our rule cannot be set aside,” said the 
Freigraf, “unless with unanimous consent. 
Does any member demur ?” 

No protests being made the Freigraf 
ordered Rudolph to be taken to a cell, 
which was accordingly done. 

The young man left alone in the dark- 
ness felt a pleasure in being able to stretch 
his arms out once more, and he paced up 
and down the narrow limits of his cell 
wondering what the next move would be 
in this mysterious drama. In the Judg- 
ment Chamber he had abandoned all hope 
and had determined that when the order 
was given to seize him he would pluck the 
dagger of the order from the inside of his 
doublet, and springing over the table, kill 
one or more of these illegal judges before 
he was overpowered. The sudden change 
in tactics persuaded him that something 
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else was required rather than the death 
which seemed so imminent. It was evi- 
dent that several members of the Court at 
least did not know the designs of the mas- 
ter mind which was paramount in his pros- 
ecution. They had evinced surprise when 
theexaminer had demanded postponement 
of the execution. There was something 
behind all this which betrayed the crafty 
hand of the Archbishop of Treves. He 
was not long left in doubt. The door of 
the celf opened slowly and the pale rays 
of a lantern illuminated the blackness 
which surrounded him. The young man 
stopped in his walk and awaited develop- 
ments. There entered to him one of the 
cloak-enveloped figures, who might, or 
might not, be a member of the Holy 
Court. Rudolph thought perhaps his vis- 
itor was the examiner, but the moment the 
silence was broken, in spite of the fact that 
the speaker endeavored to modulate his 
tones as the others had done, the young 
man knew the incomer was not the person 
who had questioned him. 

“We are somewhat loth,” the intruder 
began, “to cut short the career of one so 
young as you are, and one who gives 
promise of becoming a notable captain.” 

“What have you seen in my actions,” 
inquired Rudolph, “that leads you to sup- 
pose I have the qualities of a capable of- 
ficer in me?” 

The other did not reply for a moment or 
two; then he said slowly: 

“T do not say that I have seen anything 
to justify such a conclusion, but I have 
heard of your action in the Wahlzimmer, 
and by the account given I judge you to 
be a young man of resource.” 

“T am indebted to you for the good 
opinion you express. It is quite in your 
power to set me free, and then the quali- 
ties you are kind enough to commend may 
have an opportunity for development.” 

“Alas!” said the visitor, “it is not in my 
power to release you; that lies entirely 
with yourself.” 

“You bring comforting news. 
the price?” 

“You are asked to become a member of 
the Fehmgerichte.” 

“T should suppose that to be easily ac- 
complished, as I am now a partaker of 
its hospitality. What else?” 

“The remaining proviso is that you take 
service with his Lordship, the Archbishop 
of Treves, and swear entire allegiance to 
him.” 
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“T am already in the service of the Em- 
peror.”’ 

“It has just been proven that you are 
not.” 

“How could the Archbishop expect 
faithful service from me, if I prove traitor 
to the one I deem my master ?” 

“The Archbishop will probably be con- 
tent to take the risk of that.” 

“Are you commissioned to speak for the 
Archbishop ?” 

“T am.” 

“Are you one of the Archbishop’s 
men?” 

“My disposition towards him is friendly ; 
I cannot say that I am one of his men.” 

“Granting then, that I took service with 
the Archbishop to save my life, what 
would he expect me to do?” 

“To obey him in all things.” 

“Ah, be more explicit, as the examiner 
said. I am not a man to enter a bargain 
blindly. I must know exactly what is ex- 
pected of me.” 

“It is probable that your first order 
would be to march your army from Frank- 
fort to Treves. Would the men follow 
you, do you think?” 

“Undoubtedly. The men will follow 
wherever I choose to lead them. Another 
question. What becomes of the Emperor 
in case I make this bargain?” 

“That question it is impossible at the 
present moment to answer. The Court of 
the Holy Fehm is at present awaiting my 
return, and when I take my place on the 
bench the Emperor will be called upon to 
answer for his neglect of duty.” 

“Nevertheless you may hazard a guess 
as to his fate.” 

“TI hazard this guess then, that his fate 
will depend largely upon himself, just as 
your fate depends upon yourself.” 

“T must see clearly where I am going, 
therefore I request you to be more ex- 
plicit. What will the Court demand of 
the Emperor that he may save his life?” 

“You are questioning me touching the 
action of others; therefore, all I can do is 
merely to surmise. My supposition is that 
if the Emperor promises to abdicate, he 
will be permitted to pass unscathed from 
the halls of the Fehmgerichte.” 

“And should he refuse ?” 

“Sir, I am already at the end of my pa- 
tience through your numerous questions,” 
and as the voice rose in something ap- 
proaching anger, Rudolph seemed to 
recognize its ring. “I came here, not to 
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answer your questions, but to have you an- 
swer mine. What is your decision?” 

“My decision is that you are a confessed 
traitor ; die the death of such!” 

Rudolph sprang-forward and buried the 
dagger of the Fehmgerichte into the heart 
of the man before him. His action was so 
unexpected that the victim could make no 
motion to help himself. So truly was the 
fierce blow dealt that the doomed man, 
without a cry or even a groan, sank in his 
death collapse at the young man’s feet in 
a heap on the floor. 

Rudolph, who thought little of taking 
any man’s life in a fair fight, shuddered as 
he gazed at the helpless bundle at his feet ; 
but a moment before this uncouth heap 
stood erect, a man like himself, conversing 
with him, then the swift blow and the re- 
sulting huddle of clay. 

“Oh, God above me, over lord of all, I 
struck for my King, yet I feel myself an 
assassin. If I am, indeed, a murderer in 
thy sight, wither me where I stand, and 
crush me to the ground, companion to this 
dead body.” 

For a few moments Rudolph stood 
rigid, his face uplifted, listening to the pul- 
sations in his own throat and the strident 
beatings of his own heart. No bolt from 
heaven came to answer his supplication. 
Stooping, he, with some difficulty, drew 
the poinard from its resting place. The 
malignant ingenuity of its construction 
had caused its needle point to penetrate 
the chain armour, while its keen double 
edge cut link after link of its hard steel as 
it sunk into the victim’s breast. The sev- 
ered ends of the links now clutched the 
blade as if to prevent its removal. Not a 
drop of blood followed its exit, although it 
had passed directly through the citadel of 
life itself. Again concealing the weapon 
within his doublet, a sudden realization of 
the necessity for speed overcame the as- 
saulter. He saw before him a means of 
escape. He had but to don the all-con- 
cealing cloak and walk out of this sub- 
terranean charnel house by the way he had 
entered it, if he could but find the foot of 
the stairs, down which they had carried 
him. Straightening out the body he 
pulled the cloak free from it, thus expos- 
ing the face to the yellow light of the lan- 
tern. His heart stood still as he saw that 
the man he had killed was no other than 
that exalted Prince of the Church, the 
venerable Archbishop of Treves. He drew 


the body to the pallet of straw in the cor- 
ner of the cell, and there, lying on its face, 
he left it. A moment later he was cos- 
tumed as a high priest of the order of the 
Fehmgerichte. ‘Taking the lantern in his 
hand he paused before the closed door. 
He could not remember whether or not he 
had heard the bolts shot after the Arch- 
bishop had entered. Conning rapidly in 
his mind the startling change in the situa- 
tion, he stood there until he had recovered 
command of himself, resolved that if pos- 
sible no mistake on his part should now 
mar his chances of escape, and in this 
there was no thought of saving his own 
life, but merely a determination to get once 
more into the streets of Frankfort, rally 
his men, penetrate into these subterranean 
regions, and rescue the Emperor alive. He 
pushed with all his might against the door, 
and to his great relief the heavy barrier 
swung slowly round on its hinges. Once 
outside he pushed it shut again, and was 
startled by two guards springing to his 
assistance, one of them saying: 

“Shall we thrust the bolts, my Lord?” 

“Yes,” answered Rudolph in the low 
tone which all costumed as he was had 
used. He turned away but was dismayed 
to find before him two brethren of the or- 
der arrayed in like manner to himself, who 
had evidently been waiting for him. 

“What is the result of the conference? 
Does he consent ?” 

Rapidly Rudolph had to readjust events 
in his own mind to meet this unexpected 
emergency. 

“No,” he replied slowly, “he does not 
consent, at least, not just at the moment. 
He has some scruples regarding his loy- 
alty to the Emperor.” 

“Those scruples will be speedily re- 
moved then, when we remove His Ma- 
jesty. The other members of the Court 
are but now awaiting us in the Judgment 
Chamber. Let us hasten there, then, and 
make a quick disposal of the Emperor.” 

Rudolph saw that there was no possi- 
bility of retreat. Any attempt at flight 
would cause instant alarm and the closing 
of the exits, then both the Emperor and 
himself would be caught like rats in a trap, 
yet there was almost equal danger in enter- 
ing the Council Chamber. He had not 
the remotest idea which seat at the table he 
should occupy, and he knew that a mistake 
in placing himself would probably lead to 
discovery. He lagged behind, but the 
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others persistently gave him precedence, 
which seemed to indicate that they knew 
the real quality of the man they supposed 
him to be. He surmised that his seat was 
probably that of the Freigraf in the centre, 
but on crossing the threshold past the sa- 
luting guards, he saw that the Freigraf oc- 
cupied the elevated seat, having at his left 
three Freischoffen, while the remaining 
seats at his right were unoccupied. It 
was a space of extreme anxiety when his 
two companions stopped to allow him to 
go first. He dared not take the risk of 
placing himself wrongly at the board. 
There was scant time for consideration, 
and Rudolph speedily came to a decision. 
It was merely one risk to take where sev- 
eral were presented, and he chose the one 
which seemed to be the safest. Leaning 
towards his companions he said quietly : 

“TI beg of you, be seated. I have a few 
words to address to the Holy Court.” 

The two inclined their heads in return, 
and one of them in passing him mur- 
mured the scriptural words, ‘The first 
shall be last,” which reversed Rudolph’s 
former opinion and convinced him that the 
identity of the Archbishop was known to 
them. When they were seated the chair 
at the extreme right was the only one va- 
cant, and Rudolph breathed easier, having 
nothing further to fear from that source, 
if he could but come forth scatheless from 
his speech. 

“T have to acquaint the Court of the 
Holy Fehm,” he said, speaking audibly, 
but no more, “that my. mission to the cell 
of the prisoner who has just left us, re- 
sulted partly in failure and partly in suc- 
cess. The young man has some hesitation 
in placing himself in open opposition to 
the Emperor. I therefore suggest that we 
go on with our deliberations, leaving the 
final decision of his case until a later pe- 
riod.” 

To this the Court unanimously mur- 
mured the word: 

“Agreed,” and Rudolph took his place 
at the table. 

“Bring in prisoner No. 13,” said the 
Freigraf, and a few moments later the Em- 
peror of Germany stood before the table. 

He regarded the dread tribunal with a 
glance of haughty scorn while counte- 
nance and demeanor exhibited a dignity 
which Rudolph had fancied was lacking 
during their interview in the cell. 

The examiner rose to his feet and in the 
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same suave tones he had used in question- 
ing Rudolph, propounded the usual for- 
mal interrogatory regarding name and 
quality. When he was asked: 

“Are you a member of the Holy Order 
of the Fehmgerichte?” the Emperor’s re- 
ply seemed to cause some consternation 
among the judges. 

“T am not only a member of the Fehm- 
gerichte, but by its constitution, I am the 
head of it, and I warn you that any action 
taken by this Court without my sanction, 
is, by the statutes of the order, illegal.” 

The examiner paused in his questioning 
apparently taken aback by this assertion, 
and looked towards the Freigraf as if 
awaiting a decision before proceeding fur- 
ther. 

“We acknowledge freely,” said the Frei- 
graf, “that you are the nominal head of the 
order, and that in all matters pertaining 
to a change of constitution your consent 
would probably be necessary, but, stretch- 
ing your authority to its utmost limit, it 
does not reach to the Courts of the Holy 
Fehm, which has before now sat in judg- 
ment on the highest in the land. For more 
than a century the position of the Em- 
peror as head of the Fehmgerichte has 
been purely nominal, and I know of no 
precedent where the ruler of the land has 
interfered with the proceedings of the se- 
cret Court. We avow allegiance to the 
actual head of the order, who is the Duke 
of Westphalia.” 

“Is the Duke of Westphalia here pres- 
ent ?” . 

“That is a question improper for you to 
ask.” : 

“If the Duke of Westphalia is one of the 
members of this Court, | command him by 
the oath which he took at his installation, 
to descend from his place and render his 
seat to me, the head of this order.” 

“The nominal head,” corrected the Frei- 
graf. 

“The actual head,” persisted the pris- 
oner. “The position remained nominal 
only because the various occupants did not 
choose to exercise the authority vested in 
them. It is my pleasure to resume the 
function which has too long remained in 
abeyance, thus allowing inferior officers to 
pretend to a power which is practical usur- 
pation, and which, according to the consti- 
tution of our order, is not to be tolerated. 
Disobey at your peril. I ask the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, Duke of Westphalia. 
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as the one, high vassal of the Empire, as 
the other, my subordinate in the Fehm- 
gerichte, to stand forth and salute his 
chief.” 

Rudolph’s heart beat rapidly underneath 
his black cloak as he saw this spectacle of 
one man defying a power, which in its 
sphere of action was almost omnipotent. 
It was palpable that the Emperor’s trench- 
ent sentences had disturbed more than one 
member of the convention, and even the 
Freigraf glanced in perplexity towards the 
supposed Archbishop of Treves as if for a 
hint anent the answer that should be 
given. As if in response to this silent ap- 
peal, Rudolph rose slowly to his feet, while 
the examiner seated himself. 

“It is my privilege,” he began, “on be- 
half of my fellow members, to inform the 
prisoner that the Court of the Holy Fehm 
has ever based its action on the broad 
principles of eternal justice.” 

A sarcastic smile wreathed the lips of the 
Emperor at this. Rudolph went on un- 
heeding. 

“A point of law has been raised by the 
prisoner which, I think, at least merits 
our earnest consideration, having regard 
for the future welfare of this organization, 
and being anxious not to allow any prece- 
dent to creep in, which may work to the 
disadvantage of those who follow us. In 
order that our deliberations may have that 
calm impartiality which have ever dis- 
tinguished them, I ask a unanimous con- 
sent to my suggestion that the prisoner be 
taken back to his cell until we come to a 
decision regarding the matter in dispute.” 

This proposition being agreed to with- 
out a dissenting voice, the prisoner was re- 
moved from the room and the eyes of all 
the judges were turned towards Rudolph. 
The Freigraf was the first to break the si- 
lence. 

“Although I have agreed to the removal 
of the prisoner,” he said, “yet I see not the 
use of wasting so many words on him. 
While there is undoubted wisdom in win- 
ning to our side the man who controls the 
army, there seems to me little to gain in 
prolonging discussion with the Emperor, 
who is a nonentity at best, and has no 
following. The path to the throne must 
be cleared, and there is but one way of 
doing it.” 

“Two, I think,” murmured Rudolph. 

“What other than by this prisoner’s 
death ?” 


“His abdication would suffice.” 

“But, as you know, he has already re- 
fused to abdicate.” 

“Ah, that was before he saw the execu- 
tioner standing here. I think he is now in 
a condition to reconsider his determina- 
tion. Thus we will avoid discussion of the 
knotty points which he raised, and which 
I, for one, would prefer to see remain 
where they are. The moment he con- 
sents to abdicate, the commander of the 
forces is willing to swear allegiance to us. 
It must not be forgotten that even if we 
execute these two men we have still the 
troops who hold the city of Frankfort to 
reckon with, and although their leader 
may have disappeared, the young man has 
some sturdy lieutenants who may give us 
trouble.” 

“What do you propose?” asked the 
Freigraf. 

“If the colleague at my right will ac- 
company me, I will visit the prisoner and 
may have some proposals to submit to you 
on our return.” 

This being acceded to, the two left the 
Judgment Chamber and proceeded slowly 
to the cell of No. 13. On the way thither 
Rudolph said to his companion: 

“As the prisoner may be on his guard if 
we enter together, I prefer to sound him 
first alone, and at the proper moment, if 
you stay outside the door of the cell, I 
shall sumon you to enter.” 

This meeting the sanction of Rudolph’s 
companion, the young man entered the 
cell alone, carefully closing the door be- 
hind him. 

“Your Majesty,” he whispered, “the sit- 
uation is extremely critical, and I entreat 
you to maintain silence while I make ex- 
planation to you. I am Rudolph, the loyal 
commander of your forces, your Majesty’s 
most devoted servant.” 

“Are you then,” said the amazed mon- 
arch, “also a member of the Fehm- 
gerichte? I thought you came here as a 
prisoner, and, like myself, a victim.” 

Rudolph drew off over his head the 
cloak which enveloped him, leaving his 
limbs free, standing thus in his own proper 
person before the Emperor. 

“T was, indeed, a prisoner, and was vis- 
ited in my cell by the Archbishop of 
Treves. It was in his robe that I emerged 
from my cell undetected, hoping to escape 
and bring rescue to your Majesty, but 
other brethren were awaiting me outside 
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and I found myself compelled to sit in the 
Court before which you made such an 
able defence.” 

“It was you, then, who proposed that I 
should be taken back to my cell?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty. And now a col- 
league remains outside this door, who 
waits expecting a summons to enter, but 
first I came to give warning to your Ma- 
jesty that you may make no outcry if 
you should see, apparently, two brothers of 
the order struggling together.” 

“T shall keep strict silence. Is the Arch- 
bishop of Treves then a prisoner in your 
cell?” 

“He is, indeed, a fast prisoner.” 

“You propose that I should don the 
cloak of the incomer, and that thus we 
make our escape together. We must be 
in haste, then, for if the Archbishop re- 
leases himself from his bonds, he may pro- 
duce such an uproar in his cell that sus- 
picion will be aroused.” 

“Your Majesty, the bonds in which I 
left the Archbishop of Treves will hold him 
firm until we are outside this nest of vi- 
pers. And now, Your Majesty, I beg you 
to put on this cloak which I have been 
wearing, which will leave me free to over- 
power speedily our visitor.” 

The Emperor arrayed himself and stood, 
as he was fully entiled to do, a fully cos- 
tumed member of the Fehmgerichte. Ru- 
dolph opened the door and said softly: 

“Enter, brother, that I may learn if the 
arrangements just made are confirmed by 
your wisdom.” 

The lantern within had been placed at 
the further end of the cell, and the visitor’s 
own lantern gave but scant illumination. 
The moment the door was firmly closed 
Rudolph sprung upon him and bore him 
to the ground. If the assaulted man at- 
tempted to make any sound, it was muf- 
fled by the folds of his own cloak. A mo- 
ment later, however, Rudolph got a firm 
grip on his bare throat, and holding him 
thus, pulled away his disguise from him, 
revealing the pallid face of the Archbishop 
of Mayence. The young man plucked the 
dagger from the inside of his doublet and 
placed it at the breast of the prostrate man. 

“Tf you make the slightest sound,” he 
whispered, “I shall bury this dagger in 
your heart. It is the weapon of the Fehm- 
gerichte and you know it will penetrate 
chain armor.” 

It was evident that the stricken Arch- 
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bishop was too frightened to do anything 
to help himself, and Rudolph, unbuckling 
his own empty sword belt, proceeded to 
tie his trembling limbs. The Emperor 
whispered : 

“The cords which bound me are still 
here, as well as the gag which silenced 
me.” 

Rudolph put those instruments of tyr- 
anny to immediate use, and speedily the 
Archbishop was a helpless silent heap in 
the further corner of the room. Rudolph 
and the Emperor, each with a lantern, and 
each indistinguishable from other mem- 
bers of the secret organization, pushed 
open the door and emerged from the cell. 
Closing the door again, Rudolph said to 
the guard: 

“Bolt this portal firmly and allow no one 
to enter who does not give you this pass 
word.” 

The young man stooped and whispered 
into the ear of the guard the word “Thek- 
la.” The two fugitives then passed slowly 
along the great hall. the young man peer- 
ing anxiously to his right for any sign of 
the stairway by which he had descended. 
They passed numerous doors, all closed, 
and at last Rudolph began to wonder if 
one of these covered the exit which he 
sought. Finally they came to the end of 
the large hall without seeing trace of any 
outlet, and Rudolph began to fear that get- 
ting free from this labyrinth was like to 
prove more difficult than the entering had 
been. Standing puzzled, not knowing 
where next to turn, aware that precious 
time was being wasted fruitlessly, Ru- 
dolph saw a man masked and accoutred as 
a guard approach them. 

“Ts there anything in which I can pleas- 
ure your Lordships?’’ he asked deferen- 
tially. 

“Yes,” said Rudolph, “we desire to have 
a breath of fresh air; where is the exit?” 

“Tf your Lordship has the password, 
you may go out by the entrance in the 
city. If you have not the word, then must 
you use the exit without the wall, which is 
a long walk from here.” 

“That does not matter,” replied Ru- 
dolph, “it is the country air we wish to 
breathe.” 

“T cannot leave my post, but I shall get 
one who will guide you.” 

So saying, the man left them for several 
anxious minutes, going into a room that 
apparently was used as guard house, and 
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reappearing with a man who rubbed his 
eyes sleepily, as if newly awakened. Then 
the first guard drew bolts from a stout 
door and pulled it open, revealing a dark 
chasm like the entrance to a cell. Both 
Rudolph and the Emperor viewed this 
black enigma with deep suspicion, but 
their guide with his lantern plunged into it 
and they followed, after which the door 
was closed and barred behind them. 

It was, indeed, as the first man had said, 
a long walk, as Rudolph knew it must be 
if it extended under the western gate and 
out into the country. The passage was so 
narrow that two could not walk abreast, 
and frequently the arched ceiling was so 
low that the guide ahead warned them to 
stoop as they came on. At last he reached 
the foot of a stairway, and was about to 
mount when Rudolph said to him: 

“Stand here till we return. Allow no 
one to pass who does not give you this 
word,” and again he whispered the word 
“Thekla” in the man’s ear. 

To the dismay of Rudolph, the Emperor 
addressed the guard: 

“Are there many prisoners within ?” 

“There are two only,” replied the man, 
numbers 13 and 14. I helped to carry No. 
14 down the stair, and am glad his sword 
broke beneath him as he fell, for, indeed, 
we had trouble enough with him as it 
was.” 

Here Rudolph took the liberty of nudg- 
ing the Emperor, as if to warn him that 
such discourse was untimely and danger- 
ous. With beating heart the young man 
led the way up the stairs, and at the top 
of the second flight, came into what 
seemed to be the vestibule of a house, in 
which on benches round the wall there 
sat four men seemingly on guard, who im- 
mediately sprang to their feet when they 
saw the ghostly apparitions before them. 

“Unbar the door,” said Rudolph, 
quietly, in the tone of one whose authority 
is not to be disputed. “Close it after us 
and allow none to enter or emerge who 
does not give you the word “Thekla.” 

This command was so promptly obeyed 
that Rudolph could scarcely believe they 
had won so easily to the outer air. The 
house stood alone on the bank of the river 
at the end of a long garden which ex- 
tended to the road. Facing the thorough- 
fare and partly concealing the house from 
any chance straggler was a low building 
which Rudolph remembered was used as 
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a wayside drinking place, in which wine, 
mostly of a poor quality, was served to 
thirsty travelers. The gate to the street 
appeared deserted, but as the two ap- 
proached by the walk leading from the 
house, a guard stood out from the shadow 
of the wall, scrutinized for a moment their 
appearance, then saluting, held the gate 
open for them. 

Once on the road, the two turned to- 
wards the city, whose black wall barred 
their way for some distance ahead, and 
whose towers and spires stood out dimly 
against the starlit sky. A great silence, 
broken only by the soothing murmur of 
the river, lay on the landscape. Rudolph 
cast a glance aloft at the star-sprinkled 
dome of heaven, and said: 

“I judge it to be about an hour after 
midnight.” 

“It may be so,” answered the Emperor, 
“T have lost all count of time.” 

“Has your Majesty been long in 
prison?” 

“That I do not know. I may have lain 
there two days or a dozen. I had no 
means of measuring the length of my im- 
prisonment.” 

“May I ask your Majesty in what man- 
ner you were lured into the halls of the 
Fehmgerichte ?” 

“It was no lure. While I lay asleep at 
night in the cloisters by the Cathedral I 
was bound and gagged, carried through 
the dark streets helpless on a litter and 
finally flung into the cell in which you 
found me.” 

“May I further inquire of your Majesty 
what your intentions are regarding the ful- 
filment of the duties imposed upon you by 
your high office ?” 

There was a long pause before the Em- 
peror replied, then he said: 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because, your Majesty, I have on sev- 
eral occasions imperilled my life for an 
Emperor who does not rule, who has re- 
fused even to sign my commission as of- 
ficer of his troops.” 

“Your commission was never sent to 
me.” 

“I beg your Majesty’s pardon, but it 
was sent three times to you in the cloisters 
of the Cathedral, and returned three times 
unsigned.” 

“Then it is as I suspected,” returned the 
Emperor, “the monks must have connived 
at my capture. I have pleasure in confirm- 
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ing your appointment. Iam sure that the 
command could not be in more capable 
hands. And in further reply to your ques- 
tion, if God permits me to see the light of 
day, I shall be an Emperor who rules.” 

“It delights my heart to hear you say so. 
And now [I ask, as a favor, that you allow 
me to deal untrammelled with the Fehm- 
gerichte.” 

“TI grant that most willingly.” 

By this time they were almost under the 
shadow of the great wall of the city, and 
Rudolph, stopping, said to the Emperor: 

“T think it well that we now divest our- 
selves of these disguises.” 

They had scarcely thrown their cloaks 
behind the bushes at the side of the road 
when they were accosted by the guard at 
the top of the wall. 

“Halt! Who approaches the gate?” 

Rudolph strode forward. 

“Ts Gottlieb at the guard house or at the 
barracks ?” he asked. 

“He is at the guard house,” replied the 
sentinel, recognizing the questioner. 

“Then arouse him at once, and open the 
gates.” 

“Gottlieb,” said Rudolph, when once 
within the walls, “take a score of men with 
you and suround the first house on the 
margin of the river up this street. I shall 
accompany you so that there may be no 
mistake. Send another score under a 
trusty leader to the house which stands 
alone outside of the gates also on the mar- 
gin of the stream. Give orders that the 
men are to seize any person who attempts 
to enter or to come out; kill if necessary, 
but let none escape you. Let a dozen 
men escort me to the Palace.” 

Having seen the Emperor safely housed 
in the Palace, Rudolph returned quickly 
to the place where Gottlieb and his score 
held guard over the town entrance of the 
cellars he had quitted. 

“Gottlieb, are you fully awake?” asked 
Rudolph. 

“Oh, yes, master; awake and ready for 
any emergency.” 

“Then send for some of your most stal- 
wart sappers with tools to break through 
a stone wall, and tell them to bring a piece 
of timber to batter in this door.” 

When the men arrived three blows from 
the oaken log sent the door shattering 
from its hinges. Rudolph sprang at once 


over the prostrate portal, but not in time 
to prevent the flight of the guard down the 


stairway. Calling the sappers down to the 
tirst landing, and pointing to the stone 
wall on the right. 

“Break through that for me,” he cried. 

“Master,” expostulated Gottlieb, “if you 
break through that wall I warn you that 
the river will flow in.” 

“Such is my intention, Gottlieb, and a 
gold piece to each man who works as he 
has never wrought before.” 

For a few moments there was nothing 
heard but the steady ring of iron on stone 
as one by one the squares were extracted, 
the water at last beginning to ooze in as 
the energetic sappers reached the outer 
course. At last the remaining stones gave 
way, carried in with a rush by the torrent. 

“Save yourselves!” cried Rudolph, 
standing knee deep in the flood and not 
stepping out until each man had passed 
him. There was a straining crash of rend- 
ing timber, and Gottlieb, dashing down, 
seized his master by the arm, crying: 

“My lord, my lord, the house is about to 
fall!” 

With slight loss of time commander and 
lieutenant stood together in the street and 
found that the latter’s panic was unwar- 
ranted, for the house, although it trembled 
dangerously and _ leaned perceptibly 
toward the river, was stoutly built of hewn 
stone. Gray daylight now began to spread 
over the city, but still Rudolph stood there 
listening to the inrush of the water. 

“By the great wine tub of Hundsruck !”’ 
exclaimed Gottlieb in amazement, “that 
cellar is a large one. It seems to thirst for 
the whole flood of the Main.” 

“Send a messenger,” cried Rudolph, “to 
the house you are guarding outside the 
gates and discover for me whether your 
men have captured any prisoners.” 

It was broad daylight when the messen- 
ger returned, and the torrent down the 
stair had become a rippling surface of wa- 
ter at the level of the river, showing that 
all the cavern beneath was flooded. 

“Well, messenger, what is your report?” 
demanded his commander. 

“My lord, the officer in charge says that 
a short time ago the door of the house was 
blown open as if by a strong wind; four 
men rushed out and another was captured 
in the garden; all were pinioned and gag- 
ged, as you commanded.” 

“Are the prisoners men of quality or 
common soldiers ?” 

“Common soldiers, my lord.” 

“Very well; let them be taken to the 
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prison. I will visit them later in the day.” 

As Rudolph, thoroughly fatigued after 
a night so exciting, walked the streets of 
Frankfort toward his home the bells of 
the city suddenly began to ring a merry 
peal, and as if Frankfort had become 
awakened by the musical clangor, win- 
dows were raised and doors opened, while 
citizens inquired of each other the mean- 
ing of the clangor, a question which no 
one seemed prepared to answer. 

Reaching his own house, Rudolph found 
Thekla awaiting him with less of anxiety 
on her face than he had expected. 

Oh, ‘‘Rudolph!’’ she cried, what a fright 
you gave me, and not until I knew where 
you were did any peace come to my heart.’’ 

“You knew where I was?” said Rudolph 
in amazement. ‘Where was I, then?” 

“You were with the Emperor, of course. 
That is what the bells are ringing for; the 
Emperor has returned, as you know, and 
is resolved to take his proper place at the 
head of the state, much to the delight of 
the Empress, I can assure you. But what 
an anxious time we spent until shortly 
after midnight, when the Emperor arrived 
and told us you had been with him.” 

“How came you to be at the Palace?” 

“It happened in this way. You had 
hardly left the court last night when his 
lordship the Archbishop of Cologne came 
and seemed anxious about the welfare otf 
the Emperor.” 


“The Archbishop of Cologne! Is he 
still there or did he go elsewhere ?” 

“He is still there, and was there when 
the Emperor came in. Why did you ask 
so hurriedly? Is there anything wrong?” 

“Not so far as the Archbishop is con- 
cerned, apparently. He has kept his word 
and so there is one less high office vacant. 
Well, what did the Archbishop say ?” 

“He wished to see you, and so the Em- 
press sent for you, but search as we would 
you were nowhere to be found. On hear- 
ing this I became alarmed and went at 
once to the Palace. The Archbishop 
seemed in deep trouble, but he refused to 
tell the Empress the cause of it, and so 
increased our anxiety. However, all was 
right when the Emperor came, and now 
they are ringing the bells, for he is to ap- 
pear before the people on the balcony of 
the Romer, as if he were newly crowned. 
We must make haste if we are to see him.” 

Rudolph escorted his wife to the square 
before the Romer, but so dense was the 
cheering crowd that it was impossible for 
him to force a way through, but they 
were in time to see the Emperor appear on 
the balcony, and Rudolph, raising his 
sword aloft, shouted louder than any in 
that throng, Thekla herself waving a scarf 
above her head in the enthusiasm of the 
moment. 


(The End.) 


WHO WILLS TO DO GOOD 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER. 


Not in the halls of state alone 
Is schemed the welfare of the years ; 
Not to the wise is all made known, 
Not to the holy all appears. 
With one, a little stands revealed; 
One has but faith: He both doth shield. 


The meek are led by His high care, 
And in the given mercies share. 

The wise see far and are afraid, 

And yet He orders all He made; 

Yea, through each throbbing heart of man 
There runs a plan, there runs a plan. 


O, he who at his lowly loom 
So spins all day, nor frets his doom; 
Who least can do, with strength denied, 


If only willingness abide 





He also shares the master plan, 
Even as he who leads the van. 





WHAT ONE MAN SAW 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF A WAR-CORRESPONDENT 


BY 


H. IRVING HANCOCK 


Part the Fourth 


THE TRAIL OF 


It is at the rear that an all-revealing 
glimpse of the horrors of a big day’s fight 
is to be found. 

On the firing line one sees men killed, 
or sees them wounded, or hears, perhaps, 
their anguished groans. Still he does not 
realize the horror of it all. The inces- 
sant pop-pop-popping of infantry fire is 
all around him, and this martial racket 
tends to shut out or supersede the notes of 
human agony. Besides, it is only here 
and there along the fighting line that a 
man is found so badly hurt that he cannot 
keep back groans and screams. For the 
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THE WOUNDED 


most part wounded soldiers lie silent, un- 
less it be that they are coolly chatting with 
prostrate comrades in the same plight as 
themselves. Those who are able to walk, 
or even to hobble, often those who are able 
only to crawl, make their way to the rear, 
in search of water first, and medical at- 
tendance afterwards. Meanwhile, those 
who are still with the firing line are going 
forward, a few yards at a time, and so, 
gradually the injured men are left further 
to the rear, and the echoes of the agony of 
the worst wounded are lost to hearing. 

But at the rear? Now we begin to see 
something of the accumulated casualties of 
the day’s work. The dead we do not see. 
They are lying in the roadway, at the 
roadside, in a tangled clump of chapparal, 
at the crest of a ridge, or in one of the 
outer trenches of the enemy’s captured line 
of defences. When night comes, the dead 
will be buried with haste, close to where 
they fell. It will be fortunate if the dead 
man’s chaplain is on hand to write the 
hero’s name on a slip of paper, fold it in a 
bottle and drop the bottle into the grave 
as a means of future identification. The 
wounded, however, are here at the rear, 
making for the nearest hospital, either rap- 
idly or slowly. The man who has a wound 
in shoulder, hand, or trifling flesh wound 
in the side, moves along briskly. He who 
has received a flesh wound in the leg does 
not make as good progress, for the limb 
slowly stiffens as he goes onward. The 
man shot in the hip cannot walk. If he 
tries to crawl back, he will soon give it 
up. The man shot in a lung or the intes- 
tines must lie patiently where he falls until 
succored. Very often he dies before that 
succor comes. 

All these kinds of wounds I see as I turn 
my back on El Caney and make my way 
slowly and painfully back along the road 
over which the forced march of the morn- 
ing has been made. Over at Caney the 
enemy have been driven out of the town, 
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but the few hundreds who have 
been neither killed nor captured 
have retreated to the hills south 
and west of the town, and, by 
pouring frequent volleys into 
their lately abandoned stronghold, 
they are doing their best to render 
life hazardous for the victorious 
Yankees. To the southward, 
though Spain’s soldiers have been 
driven back at San Juan, they are, 
as at Caney, firing into their vic- 
tors at long range. And so the 
din of battle is as loud as during 
the more earnest fighting earlier 
in the day. But it is infinitely 
less deadly, for now our troops, 
too, are in  blockhouses' and 
trenches. 

Not many yards have I limped 
along, before I heard rapid steps 
behind me, and I am overtaken by 
three men, all wounded in the left 
arm or shoulder. They are eager for 
tobacco, for they have been days with 
the advance of the army, and have 
been reduced to smoking dried leaves, 
though there is plenty of tobacco in 
the commissary at Siboney. And 
now I am frequently passed by little 
squads of wounded, all of them walking 
more briskly than I am able to do. Some 
have really serious wounds, but have es- 
caped injury to the legs, and so are able 
to walk. All who can get over the road in 
this fashion make light of their injuries. 
In many cases, however, these poor fel- 
lows are using up vital energy and death 
claims them a day, two days, or perhaps 
weeks later. 

Yet so far there are no fearfully wound- 
ed men on this road. We are coming to 
that, though. Down at the foot of this 
long, gradual slope of road is a shallow 
creek that must be forded, and on the fur- 
ther side of the water is a little group of 
men. One of them sits on the bank, with 
his back propped against a tree trunk. He 
tries to look unconcerned, but he is not 
talking; his teeth are too tightly clenched. 
He has been shot through the hip, and has 
been since the forenoon getting back a 
little more than two miles from the firing 
line. He stumbled through the ford, lean- 
ing on two other wounded men who had 
but just then fallen in with him. And 
now, for the last twenty minues these two 
lesser unfortunates have been fashioning 
acrutch. It is a stout young sapling, cut 
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‘*The trail of the wounded.”’ 


to the right length, with a crotch at the top 
which these two men are padding for their 
comrade. With the aid of this crutch and 
such help as the two less wounded men 
can give him, the shattered infantryman is 
facing a two-mile tramp up and down 
along the fearful path to the nearest field 
hospital. 

I am never out of sight of the procession 
of the wounded now. Some of it over- 
takes and passes me; other sections of it I 
overhaul. There are men in this long, 
thin straggling line of misery who are able 
to cover three miles an hour; others who 
do well if they progress a quarter of a mile 
in the same time. There are some who 
have gone as far as they can. One of 
these I find lying on the ground by the 
side of the road. He is an infantry officer, 
as the broad white stripe down the side of 
his trousers indicates, though his blouse is 
missing. A ball has passed clean through 
the bone of one leg, and he has done won- 
ders to get as far as this. Now he cheer- 
fully assures me that he can get no farther 
without help. When I offer my arm, he 
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‘‘ Making a crutch for a comrade."" 


smiles and replies that he reckons he will 
have to wait for his carriage. He is well 
supplied with water; one of the wounded 
men of his own company saw to that, and 
has gone on to leave word at the field hos- 
pital where he is. He has no food, and 
doesn’t crave it. Tobacco? He doesn’t 
care to smoke just now, but if I will be 
kind enough to wrap up a little in a piece 
of paper and put it in his pocket ? 
Now there are other badly wounded men, 
who have got this far, but can get no far- 
ther. One is to be found every hundred 
yards or so, for quite a stretch of road— 
probably eight or ten of them in all. Yet 
everyone seems cheerful, and most of them 
have water, poured into their canteens by 
some passing comrade. Food they have 
not; neither have I; no one has out here at 
the front. My tobacco pouch grows 
lighter as I proceed. Still the procession 
of men who have been wounded, but not 
in the legs, goes on by me. I never over- 
take them again on the road, unless I find 
them sitting beside a fallen soldier, play- 
ing the role of ministering angel. The 
tender care which one wounded man gives 
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another is something to bring tears 
to the eyes. 

Yet even as the sight of slightly 
wounded, and afterwards of those 
who had fallen by the wayside be- 
comes a story so oft repeated as to 
lose its novelty, so do such in- 
stances of splendid sacrifice for 
another’s sake. Private Blank, of 
the United States army, may be 
uncouth or cultured, rough or 
gentle, but there is a true, noble, 
God-like heart beating under his 
blouse. He doesn’t know how to 
leave a comrade in the lurch. 
Every now and then a man pass- 
\. ing by me concludes from my limp 
that I have been hit in the leg and 
promptly inquires if I need any 
help. Later on it makes me think 
unchristian thoughts when I note 
how slight provision has been 
made for these splendid fellows in 
the hospitals. 

An ambulance? I haven’t seen 
one throughout the whole day. 
Stretchers and bearers? There 
were some over back of the firing 
line, but none go along this bit of 
road to the rear. It begins to 
look as if a responsible somebody 
had imagined that this campaign 
was to be merely a march of triumph, in- 
stead of a theatre of carnage. 

Sz-zz-zz-zz-zz-zz! That is an old, fa- 
miliar sound that goes by through the 
trees. The singing of a bullet fails to in- 
terest me. I have heard so many earlier 
in the day that the sound is trite. A spent 
bullet—that is all. It is wonderful how 
far these modern repeating rifles carry. 
Sz-zz-2zz-zz-zz! Well, here’s another! The 
Spaniards must be doing some pretty wild 
shooting. A little further tramp, and there 
is another shrill, whining sound in the air. 
There is but little danger, however, in 
spent balls, even if they strike. The pain 
in my rheumatic joints bothers me more. 
Thud! Something strikes the hard road 
near my feet, throwing the dirt up. J 
can’t see what it is; there is only a small 
hole in the ground, but that tells the story 
Not having any too many war relics, and 
knowing that I will want some, I sharpen 
a stick and dig down along the line of the 
hole. In that way, I find what went into 
the ground—a brass-jacketed bullet of 
about 45 calibre—the kind with which 
many Spanish volunteers are provided. 
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Behind comes a sound of ringing hoofs, 
and a mounted officer gallops along. Soon 
he overtakes me, and reins up long enough 
to say: 

“If you want to get out of these woods 
alive, make better speed.” 

“Can't. Joints too stiff from rheuma- 
tism.” 

“Oh, well, just saunter along then, if you 
don’t care for your life.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“These woods to your right are full of 
Spanish sharpshooters. They are firing 
on everybody who goes along this 
road.’’ 

With that he sets spurs to his horse and 
goes off at a gallop. He has already 
risked himself sufficiently by reining up to 
inform me of the danger that every man 
runs who loiters along this road. For 
this is “Sharpshooters’ Lane!” ‘his is the 
only road leading from El Caney to Sib- 
oney. A little further along, the trail from 
San Juan joins it. And all through this 
stretch of forest, covering both roads along 
which must come the wounded from our 
day’s engagements, are posted Spanish 
sharpshooters, some concealed in clumps 
of jungle, others in the thick foliage of the 
tops of palm trees. Armed with rifles 
which make but a tiny crack of noise and 
give forth no smoke on discharge, these 
Spaniards are firing on every wounded 
man who passes in sight. Spanish honor? 
What a hollow, mocking phrase! 

One or two isolated cases of firing upon 
our wounded would not furnish an indict- 
ment against the enemy. But this is the 
systematically attempted murder of non- 
combatants who, by all the rules of war, 
are entitled to safety and consideration. A 
man wounded on the firing line throws 
down his gun and goes to the rear. He is 
no longer a soldier, an enemy. Wounded 
and without arms, he should be sure of hu- 
mane treatment and succor, even if he 
should happen to stray into the enemy’s 
camp. He cannot be knowingly fired on 
—so runs the law of civilized warfare. It 
is a law founded on chivalry and humanity, 
a law maliciously defied by our Spanish 
enemy at Santiago. 

Just ahead down the road hangs a bunt- 
ing that fills most men with reverence—a 
cross—red, the color of blood, on a back- 
ground of the white of mercy and peace. 
It hangs in front of a big tent, the first 
field hospital on the march to the rear. 
There are straggling processions going 
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toward it—one coming from Caney, the 
other from San Juan. They meet at the 
door of the tent. There are ten times more 
applicants than the few surgeons can at- 
tend. As many as possible of the most 
severely wounded are taken in here; the 
rest are ordered to go on to Siboney, 
where, in the great white city of hospital 
tents there must be room and attendance 
forall who come. As I near the place, one 
of the surgeons comes to the door of the 
tent for an instant. His apron is covered 
with the blood of operations. He looks 
utterly fagged from the strain. Inside I 
get a glimpse of other doctors and a few 
men of the hospital corps. The earthy 
floor of the tent is sodden with blood. 
Only men whose lives have been all but 
shot out are being treated in there, each in 
histurn. Thetentissmall. It cannot ac- 
commodate “in-patients.” True, there are 
two or three lying in there, but most of the 
treated are carried outside and placed 
upon the ground after the operation. 
Those who emerge from the tent, lying on 
a stretcher or leaning on a hospital stew- 
ard, are fortunate if they are not fired on 
by concealed Spanish sharpshooters. 

At the side of the road opposite the en- 
trance I pause, take off my roll and lift 
the canteen for a swallow of water. This 
done, I intend to speak to one of the sur- 
geons, and tell him about the many help- 
less ones back on the road who have urg- 
ent need of conveyance to a place of shel- 
ter and care. But even while the canteen 
is being raised a soldier approaches. He 
is a sentry, though unarmed. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you can’t 
stop here. You'll have to move down the 
road a good bit before you stop.” 

“Do you mind telling me why?” 

“The Red Cross is flying here, and none 
but non-combatants are allowed to remain 
near here.” 

“I’m a non-combatant, though I wish I 
wasn’t,” is my reply. 

But he points to the revolver in the 
holster at my belt and tells me that unless 
I throw that away I must be considered a 
combatant. Throw it away? Certainly 
not, until I am sure that the last Spanish 
sharpshooters is well out of range. As I 
back off I tell the sentry that there are of- 
ficers and men back along the road who 
are helpless, and in urgent need of speedy 
conveyance. The reply is that all this is 
well known to the surgeons, and that they 
are doing everything as quickly as the 
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limited means at hand will permit. Before 
I have backed out of his hearing, the sen- 
try adds another piece of news to the effect 
that the enemy’s sharpshooters have been 
firing through the hospital tent, despite 
the plainly displayed emblem of the Red 
Cross Society. 

Here is a difference worth considering. 
While the Spaniards treat no condition of 
misery or badge of mercy as sacred, the 
Americans are sensitively determined that 
the letter and spirit of the Geneva Con- 
vention shall be observed, and so a corres- 
pondent who wears a revolver is told that 
he cannot linger near the Red Cross flag 
unless he disarms. 

It is only a little way down the road, 
now, to General Shafter’s headquarters. 
Short as the stretch is, a scene takes place 
here that is full of, dramatic interest. The 
Spanish sharpshooters have found out the 
location of headquarters and are firing 
upon it. A company of our infantry 
comes suddenly into sight around the bend 
where the road branches off. On they 
come, in columns of two, at a gait a little 
faster than the double quick. As they go 
by my place the men have their magazines 
open and are slipping in cartridges. It is, 
perhaps, fifty yards further on, that they 
halt and line up facing the woods to the 
right. An infantryman, standing close to 
the end nearest me, catches sight of me, 
and motions to me to hurry on out of 
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harm’s reach. Then the line vanishes 
gradually through the trees. The jungle 
swallows up the company. They have 
gone into the thick tropical growth to stalk 
the Spanish sharpshooter. God grant 
them success! For a while I am so fas- 
cinated with the thought of this novel hunt 
that I do not want to stir, but wait with 
straining ears for the rifle reports that shall 
tell of the first finds of human game. The 
reports are slow in coming. When they 
do, it is possible only to guess whether the 
shots heard are being fired by this com- 
pany or whether they are part of the gen- 
eral fusilade on the other side of Santiago 
valley. 

So far, going to the rear has meant to 
follow a road nearly parallel with the val- 
ley of Santiago. Once around the bend, 
however, every step that carries a man fur- 
ther from El Caney takes him further from 
San Juan also. It is now that I find a fel- 
low journeyer, a regular wounded in the 
shoulder who, having hurried as long as he 
can, now finds it best to slow down to my 
pace. We go on side by side, and soon 
come across a soldier sick with fever. He 
is in no hurry, either, for the reason that 
he can’t hurry. So the three of us keep 
together. Frequently we are passed by 
wounded men on two sound legs. There 
being but the one trail, we see all who are 
traveling at better speed than ourselves. 
A good many of the wounded along here 
are negroes. They have had a good fight, 
and are happy; wounds don’t count. 
There is in America no such tireless man 
on his feet as the negro. These colored 
boys, most of them, seem fit to join in a 
foot-race. 

We three are out of sight of all others 
on the road for a few minutes, before we 
are overtaken—this time by a tall, trim- 
looking young soldier of hardly more than 
nineteen, who comes down the trail with 
the jaunty swing of an Englishman out for 
a ten-mile stroll before breakfast. His 
short carbine, which he is carrying over his 
shoulder, shows that he belongs to one of 
the dismounted cavalry troops that have 
been fighting all day over at San Juan. 

“Don’t you fellows think you'd better 
hustle out of here?” is his hail as he 
reaches us. “There are too many bullets 
flying about here for fellows that can’t 
shoot back.” 

“We're making our best speed, if it is 
slow,” I answer for all three. 

“That so?” He soon acquaints himself 
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with the particular kind ES 
of disability that afflicts i ‘G. 
each one of us, and tells We 
us that he has been 
through the excitement all 
day without getting a 
scratch, and that he is 
bound for Siboney to take 
a message to his captain, 
who is in hospital there. 

‘*And since you fellows 
can’t make any better 
speed,’’ he continues sim- 
ply, ‘‘I’ll slow up and 
keep with you.”’ 

Though we all three 
protest that this is un- 
necessary, he retorts that 
we are by no means out of 
the sharpshooters’ woods 
yet and that we may find a 
comrade with a Krag-Jor- 
gensen carbine a most use- 
ful fellow. He thereupon 
took direction of things, 
and placing himself at the 
head, with the wounded 
man second and the fever 
patient third, directed me 
to bring up the rear, pistol 
in hand, and to keep a 
sharp watch on all sides. 
In single file we thus went 
forward. 

‘‘Heard anything from /) 


Aguadores?’’ called back Y 
the cavalryman. 
‘*Not a word, except 


that one of the Michigan 
regiments was to go down by the shore 
this morning and attack.”’ 

“IT heard a little while ago that the 
Michiganders had to fall back. If that was 
so, the brown dagoes may send a detach- 
ment through from Aguadores to head off 
our wounded. We'll soon be opposite 
Aguadores, and we’d better talk mighty 
low, if we talk at all.” 

Now I understood plainly enough why 
the cavalryman had taken the lead. We 
would soon be out of “Sharpshooters’ 
Lane,” but from here to Siboney we could 
not tell what instant we might run into a 
Spanish ambuscade made up of a detach- 
ment or battalion from this eastern outpost 
of Santiago. Being the better-armed man, 
our young cavalryman took the advance as 
a matter of course. I shall never forget 
that young soldier stalking ahead of us 
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erect and jaunty, with his carbine at 
shoulder-arms, and watching both sides of 
the trail. He was a young Californian 
who had recently enlisted for the war, but 
he looked as much of a veteran as any man 
in the ranks. 

Now we begin to hear a rustling in the 
woods. At times it moved across our path. 
It was a hideous sound, caused by the 
most repulsive creatures that crawl 
over the earth, the Cuban land crab. 
In shape and characteristics of gait these 
land crabs resemble the kind we are ac- 
customed to in the United States, but they 
are of a dirty stone color. They do not 
take to the water, but infest the shore, the 
forest, and even up into high mountains. 
They are carrion feeders. Corpses were 
found in the woods afterwards with hun- 
dreds of these hideous scavengers swarm- 
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ing over them. Ina few minutes they will 
pick a human being’s bones clean. They 
are not a whit less voracious than the tur- 
key buzzard, and they are far more numer- 
ous. By night they roam everywhere in 
the forest, and the sound they make in 
crawling over the twigs and dried leaves is 
enough to drive a healthy man to insanity. 
Their scent for carrion is amazing; the 
faintest odor of blood is said to be suffi- 
cient to attract them from a considerable 
distance. It was the passage of hundreds 
of wounded men over the trail that night 
that brought these hideous things swarm- 
ing by the thousands. Thousands? It 
may be that such a word gives too mild an 
estimate of the numbers. Once when I 
halted to light my pipe, I remember that 
my comrades counted some twenty crawl- 
ing in the trail ahead and behind us within 
the small circle of light made by the burn- 
ing of the match. As we tramped along, 
we often had to use a little care to avoid 
stepping on these pests. Our cavalry 
companion did step on one, but the 
crunching sound and the vile odor were 
so sickening that all four of us took pains 
not to repeat the accident. Had a 
wounded man fallen by the roadside, un- 
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conscious that night, in this 
forest, he would unquestion- 
ably have been devoured. 
These are grewsome details 
to print, but they are essen- 
tial to the picture of that 
fearful night march of the 
wounded. It was rustle 
and click-click on every side 
for miles as the hungry 
creatures roamed about in 
search of a fulfillment of the 
promise that the scent of 
blood carried to them. 

What welcome sound came 
to our ears? It was the 
beating of the strong surf 
against the rock-bound 
coast. Finally we came to 
the crest of a hill from 
which we caught sight of 
the moonlit bay of Siboney. 
The lights on the cluster 
of transports and gunboats 
twinkled a friendly, cheer- 
ing welcome. A fresh spurt 
carried us to Block-house 
Hill, where a large company 
of Cubans was encamped 
about the block-house. 
They had been valiantly defending 
this unattacked place all day long, 
while Americans, twelve or fourteen miles 
nearer Santiago, fought the battle that set 
Cuba free! We did not stop to look at 
them, ignored their greetings, went down 
the last long, steep descent and were in 
Siboney. 

At this time, I should say from memory, 
there were about thirty hospital tents in 
Siboney. They were full. There was a 
long line of wounded men awaiting atten- 
tion. More were coming constantly. In 
the meantime, soldiers and hospital men 
were putting up more tents. At the ope- 
rating tables regular and contract sur- 
geons were as busy as men could be. 
Hospital stewards and men were rushed, 
but rushed apparently under good system. 
The five Red Cross nurses spent most of 
their time around the operating tables. It 
was evident that they were considered of 
the greatest value. It is dismaying to 
think what would have happened to many 
of our poor shattered boys at Siboney if 
the Red Cross women had remained be- 
hind in the United States. How much 
more might have been done had the num- 
ber of Red Cross women in Cuba at that 
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time been twenty-five instead of five. 

All night long the wounded tramped in, 
took their place in line and waited. Sat- 
urday morning they were still coming. 
That morning I found myself somewhat 
recovered from the rigors of the day be- 
fore, but still in no condition to go to the 
front. I went to the hospitals, instead. 
Before leaving Tampa, I was fortunate 
enough to think that there might be many 
men in hospitals who would want letters 
written, and had provided myself with an 
abundance of paper and envelopes. I 
took a good supply of these with me when 
I went to the hospital. To make the 


rounds took me the entire day. Going to » 
the head of each tent, I asked who wanted . 


letters written home. Scores of soldiers, 
lying bandaged on their blankets, accepted 
the offer. Others thanked me and said 
they would be satisfied with an envelope or 
two and a few sheets of paper, and would 
write for themselves. Most of those who 
used me as their amanuensis were men too 
badly shattered to be capable of writing. 
Yet nearly all of these dictated letters 
which told their dear ones at home that 
they had received but trifling injuries. 
Stern moralists have declared that there 
are no such things as white lies, but I must 
disagree with them. The letters in which 
soldiers told anxious ones at home that 
their wounds were but trifling struck me at 
the time as being lies well nigh holy. And 
once reasonably sure that his folks at home 
would not have cause to worry much over 
his condition, the badly wounded soldier 
settled down on his blanket with an easier 
mind as an aid towards his ultimate re- 
covery. 

Friday night the doctors did not sleep. 
Saturday was one of incessant work. 
Many of the surgeons performed or as- 
sisted at more operations on Saturday than 
had fallen to their lot in all their years of 
previous practice. Out at the front, on 
this Saturday, more men were being 
wounded. Lawton’s division, victorious 
at Caney, had moved southward to rein- 
force Kent and Wheeler, and the relentless 
American line was drawn close around the 
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city. Bates’ brigade had pertormed won- 
ders in the way of marching, Thursday 
night spent on the road, Friday in march- 
ing and then fighting at Caney. After 
dark came the burial of the dead. Then, 
at about 10 p. m., they marched to San 
Juan by a devious course, reaching their 
new position after 2 a.m. At daylight 
Saturday, the battle began again for them, 
as for all the other American troops. Sat- 
urday night, the Spaniards, who had seen 
the Americans charge hills and take in- 
trenchments under withering fire, tried it 
for themselves. That laughable fiasco, 
the night sortie of the Spaniards, again 
showed their commanders that there is a 
great difference between American and 
Spanish troops. 

“When do we get something that we 
can eat?” was the next question. 

Army rations there were, such as hearty 
healthy men can eat, but there was a 
ghastly lack of food suitable for the sick 
and wounded. 


(To be continued. ) 
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‘‘WE MADE A DETOUR AND BY THE AID OF A FLAT-BOTTOMED BOAT WITHOUT OARS, AT 
LENGTH STOOD ON THE FORBIDDEN GROUND.—‘‘ Zhe Adventures of an Ambassador.’’ 








THE ADVENTURES 


OF AN AMBASSADOR 


BY 


GORDON LOCH 


I 
A RAID ON “THE 
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“This is the ‘new’ diplomacy, is it not?” 
I asked, pointing to a paragraph headed 
“German Demands,” and relating to the 
compensation that nation claimed from the 
Chinese authorities for injuries done to 
certain of her subjects by a fanatical mob. 
“You demand national compensation for 
injuries inflicted on an individual—the 
Teuton martyr henceforth will die happy 
in the knowledge that his nation will be 
the richer by his death of several hundred 
acres of Chinese soil and divers trading 
rights ; such knowledge will afford him the 
liveliest satisfaction naturally, unless he 
happens to wonder what compensation his 
wife and family will receive; apparently 
the government is not so insistent on that 
point. What with French, Russian, Ger- 
man, Japanese and British demands the 
‘Grand Cabinet’ will have to rise an hour 
earlier to transact all their business—as 
this will bring the hour of Assemblage to 
3 a. m., the Mandarins will have but little 
sleep.” 

“And yet I have found them very wide 
awake on more occasions than one,”  re- 
plied the Ambassador, reflectively, “not- 
ably in the seventies, when I was at the 
‘Northern Capital’ in the capacity of chief 
secretary to the legation during the T’ung- 
chi or Government in Union dynasty when 
Prince Kung was regent.” 

I perceived that a story was imminent if 
properly encouraged, and pushing forward 
a bottle of wine that the Ambassador par- 
ticularly delighted in, and which it had 
pleased him to praise, I dropped the sub- 
ject of latter day diplomacy and remarked, 
“You must have visited Pekin at a very 
early age? Quite a boy, in fact.” 

“Quite a boy,” replied His Excellency, 
thoughtfully, “though I should have been 
direfully insulted if I had been so described 
the day I left the precincts of Tom Quad 
bound for the ‘Flowery Land.’ Quite a 
boy, and—-between ourselves, full of boy- 
ish pranks. I well remember one occasion 
—dear me! I did not know it was so late, 


II. 
FORBIDDEN CITY”’ 


company. Copyright in Great Britain. 


we shall miss the first act of ‘Cyrano’ if we 
don’t hurry. Waiter—a cab!” 

From Bignons to the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre I anathematized ‘my luck, but M. 
Rostand’s masterpiece and Coquelin’s act- 
ing put me in a better humor, and when 
over a light supper at the Maison d’Or my 
excellent godparent elected to broach his 
Chinese experiences without being forced 
to do so by my importunity, I fully realized 
that my evening had not been exactly 
wasted. 

“Do you know, my young friend, it is 
quite remarkable that after talking over 
China that you should elect to sup at this 
house, for strange as it may appear, it is 
not altogether unconnected with an expe- 
rience I more or less enjoyed in the capital 
of that country—these oysters, by the way, 
are excellent. 

“Yes, at the time I speak of there was 
at the French Ministry at Pekin, in prac- 
tically the same position as myself, an ex- 
cellent fellow, the Marquis Etienne 
d’Antin, who was about my age. 

“Naturally as European society at that 
time was somewhat circumscribed in 
China generally, and Pekin particularly, 
the members of the various legations laid 
aside their differences with their pens, and 
made the most of one another’s society out 
of ‘school’ hours, and I and Geoffrey. Law, 
of the British Legation, and d’Antin, of 
the French, were more or less insepar- 
ables. Natural was it also that with the 
irresponsibility of youth we should give 
voice to our intentions with regard to the 
future of China, intentions it need hardly 
be mentioned that were entirely personal 
and had not the slightest official basis, and 
intentions that if carried out would be 
more far-reaching than anything Bismarck 
ever carried out—every junior attaché se- 
cretly saw in himself a Bismarck in those 
days, or an improved edition of the great 
man. 

“One afternoon when we were out rid- 
ing, I remarked to d’Antin, ‘My dear fel 
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low, when we get the concession for build- 
ing the railroad between Peking and Tien- 
tsin > I got no further, for d’Antin in- 
terrupted with an exclamation of derision. 
‘You get the concession—pooh! my dear 
Keen, between ourselves, Lesseps is even 
now making preparations to come out— 
we've quite cut the ground from under 
your feet.’ “That may be so,’ I replied, 
‘but I bet we cut the first sod of the rail- 
way.’ 

“The end of our argument, which be- 
came somewhat warm, was that we made 
a wager that the one whose nation secured 
the concession should dine at the expense 
of the other, when he next visited the 
loser’s capital, and, as it happened, the 
Maison d’Or was d’Antin’s choice. 

“After the wager had been made and the 
excitement attending it had passed off, or 
given place to something else, I am afraid 
I almost forgot about the incident, which 
was hardly surprising, as nothing I could 
personally do would make the winning of 
it secure to me, and I cast round for some 
other form of amusement. 

“Now, my dear young friend, I have no 
desire to make excuses for myself, but I 
would urge in extenuation of what I did, 
and I admit that the offense, considering 
my position, and relations to the Chinese 
government, whose guest I practically 
was, was very deplorable, that I was very 
young, very reckless, and in view of my re- 
cent arrival from Europe, thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea that a Chinaman ot 
whatever rank is of no account whatso- 
ever. 

“You perhaps do not know, I am afraid 
I did not until I arrived there, that Pekin 
consists of practically two cities, the outer 
which can be dismissed at once, and the 
inner which requies a little consideration. 
The inner city is subdivided into the three 
parts, the General City, where every one 
lives, the ‘Imperial’ or ‘August’ city, and a 
third city, which is in the heart of the 
second, and which bears the name of the 
‘Purple Forbidden City... As a name, 
the ‘Purple Forbidden City’ is a really first- 
class example of nomenclature; the impe- 
rial ‘purple’ is most suggestive of royalty, 
and this part of Pekin is made up of pal- 
aces; moreover this innermost city is en- 
tirely forbidden to foreigners, and indeed 
to almost every one unconnected with the 
court. As the Imperial city which sur- 
rounds it is encompassed with walls twenty 
feet high, entrance to the Forbidden City 
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presents a very pretty problem, and one 
which I speedily conceived the idea of 
elucidating. 

“Had finger posts been placed all over 
Pekin bearing the notice, “This way to the 
Purple City. Admission free. Every 
one welcome,’ I should not have had the 
slightest desire to visit it, but just because 
it was forbidden to foreigners, and there 
was likely to be some peril in the matter, 
I could not have been more keen to arrive 
at it had I been a ’Varsity forward and the 
City the Cambridge goal. 

“The really great diplomatist keeps his 
intentions to himself—if they are worth 
keeping—and so I (in those days Niccolo 


Machiavelli in his prime would have 
been but a babe in arms in com- 
parison with me) kept my desire a 
secret until I had formulated’ the 


plan that was to take me where Euro- 
pean foot had never stood, to the ‘Palace 
of Heavenly Purity,’ where the Imperial 
Cabinet meets at dawn, to the ‘Hall of 
Grand Harmony,’ and other wondrous 
places in the Forbidden City. 

“When I had prepared the way by 
means of bribes and promises to certain 
unscrupulous natives who used all their 
craft and their knowledge of the under 
side of Chinese officialdom, on my behalf, 
I approached my companion at the Lega- 
tion on the subject with, I regret to say, 
entire success—I am afraid he described 
the adventure as a ‘jolly lark.’ 

“After due consideration and consulta- 
tion with my junior, who was in reality 
senior to me, we determined to approach 
France in the person of d’Antin with the 
view if not of a joint occupation of, at all 
events of an international demonstration 
in the heart of the Imperial courts, but we 
found when we made inquiries that that 
illustrious diplomat had taken a few days’ 
leave and had departed, previous to our 
arrival, to Tien-tsin on a visit to some 
countryman of his, probably the French 
consul. 

“Considering the terms of intimacy we 
were upon we were somewhat surprised at 
his going away without giving us any no- 
tice of the fact, but we speedily dismissed 
the subject from our minds, which became 
concentrated on our project of the follow- 
ing evening. 

“As I have told you, the Imperial City 
has walls twenty feet high and six miles 
round, encompassing it; moreover these 
walls are carefully guarded, and were in- 
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deed considered impregnable to individ- 
uals; nevertheless, Quang-lu assured me 
that he engaged to get us to the other 
side safely and keep a means of retreat 
open to us. All we had to do was to be- 
take ourselves to his house at a certain 
hour and don the native garments await- 
ing us, then were we with deft touches of 
paint and the addition of pigtails to be 
metamorphosed into Heathen Chinees— 
the rest we were to leave to him. 

“Whenever there is a long felt want 
there is sure to be some ingenious person 
ready to supply it, and there had ever since 
the erection of the walls been people on 
either side who wished to be on the side 
they were not, naturally therefore a way 
‘in’ or ‘out,’ dependent on the point of 
view, had been devised by a wily Chinee of 
ages long since past, and he had passed his 
secret down through divers descendants to 
Quang-lu. 

“Now that worthy individual derived a 
steady income from his ancestor’s ingeni- 
ous plan, and in order that his secret 
should not go astray, he invariably blind- 
folded the individual he was to pilot be- 
fore he started on the expedition, con- 
sequently I am not in a position to tell 
you how we got to the other side of the 
wall, but it was undoubtedly through an 
underground passage. When the hand- 
kerchiefs were taken off our eyes we 
found ourselves in a room very similar to 
the one we had left, but Quang-lu with 
many grimaces informed us that we were 
now in the Isuperial City—further he dare 
not take us. 

“We left the house immediately, and 
upon taking our bearings, found ourselves 
opposite the wooded eminence known as 
King Shan, or ‘Prospect Hill’—the com- 
mon herd call it the ‘Coal Hill,’ their be- 
lief being that it consists of coal deposited 
there as a provision in time of siege. The 
‘King Shan’ is only separated from the 
Forbidden City by a moat spanned by sev- 
eral marble bridges, but as these would 
most probably be guarded, we made a de- 
tour and finally by the aid of a flat-bot- 
tomed boat without oars, at length stood 
on the forbidden ground. When we had 
tethered our craft to the marble terrace, 
we stealthily crept along in a direction at 
right angles to the moat toward a red light 
that shone like a beacon in the darkness, 
but we had not got very far when the moon 
came out and simultaneously the noise of 
approaching footsteps suggested to us the 
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advisability of making ourselves as scarce 
as possible. We then were close upon the 
building in which the red light shone, and 
whispering my intention to Law, I ran as 
quietly as possible toward it, an open door 
promising a desirable hiding-place until 
the noisy crew had passed. The building 
we had taken refuge within had exteriorly 
the appearance of a small Temple, but 
owing to the want of light we were unable 
to say when we stepped through the door 
and secreted ourselves on the other side 
whether the interior bore out the sugges- 
tion, and as somewhat exciting events fol- 
lowed one upon another rather quickly, we 
had no time for investigation. 

“The first of the untoward incidents was 
the throwing open of the door of the room 
in which we were concealed, which was 
quickly followed by some one saying in 
Chinese, ‘Wait there,’ and the immediate 
entrance of a third party, whose presence 
was naturally the source of much annoy- 
ance to us, though he was quite oblivious 
of ours. When we started on our expe- 
dition into the ‘unknown’ we calculated 
that our sojourn there would be from half 
to three-quarters of an hour, or even less; 
to stay much longer would be courting 
certain disaster; the appearance of the 
stranger who was told to wait—how 
long?’ we mentally queried—was there- 
fore a source of the greatest danger, as it 
meant inevitable capture if we were unable 
to escape from our predicament before 
dawn. 

“It was whilst I was ruminating to my- 
self on these unpleasant facts—a rumina- 
tion in which Law was doubtlessly shar- 
ing, although neither of us uttered a sylla- 
ble, indeed we hardly dare breathe, lest we 
should be overheard—that the individual 
waiting suddenly ejaculated, ‘Who’s push- 
ing?’ 

“The voice was d’Antin, the language 
French—I struck a match and its light re- 
vealed us to him and the Marquis to us; 
our mutual surprise was overpowering, 
and for the moment deprived us of speech, 
but as the vesta burned away we with one 
accord put the obvious question, ‘What are 
you doing here ?” 

“We had nothing to say except that we 
had come on an adventure, but d’Antin 
had a much longer story. There being no 
other method of progression, the Marquis 
had started early in the morning on horse- 
back, hoping to arrive at Tien-tsin late in 
the afternoon on the morrow, but he had 
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not proceeded more than twenty miles, 
when he rode right into a brigand’s am- 
bush; surrounded on every side, he saw 
that resistance was useless, and he had 
surrendered with the best grace possible. 
At first he expected to be released minus 
his valuables, but it was soon borne upon 
him that his captors intended to hold him 
to ransom; they had gagged and blind- 
folded him and lifted him into a native 
carriage, and brought him along at an easy 
pace to his destination, though where he 
was he hadn’t the slightest idea, and he 
would be much obliged if we would tell 
him. 

“*T tell you, my dear friend,’ said he, 
‘that China will have to pay heavily for this 
outrage upon me—a member of the 
French Legation.. We shall demand a 
heavy indemnity—the right to establish a 
railway between Pekin and Tien-tsin, the 
placing of Pekin on a footing regarding 
French traders with the treaty ports, the— 
why, hang it all, who is pushing?’ 

“In very sooth somebody or something 
was pushing and doing so very steadily. 
I had imagined that it was fancy at first, 
but d’Antin’s exclamation confirmed the 
suspicion I had begun perforce to enter- 
tain when the feeling of being very grad- 
ually propelled forward made itself appar- 
ent. I struck another match, and d’Antin 
uttered an exclamation, perhaps warrant- 
able under the circumstances. 

“When you last struck a match,’ he 
continued, ‘I was quite a foot away from 
the mosaic pattern I’m now standing on.’ 

“Simultaneously Law __~ exclaimed, 
“‘Where’s the door ?’—it had vanished ; the 
circular wall revealed no indication of an 
entrance or exit, nothing but a character- 
istically decorated and smooth surface that 
relentlessly effaced the pattern of the mo- 
saic flooring as it became more and more 
compressed. Immediately the thought 
passed through my mind that d’Antin’s 
captors intended to crush him to death for 
some reason best known to themselves, 
and that we by the greatest of misfortunes 
had stepped into the diabolical apparatus 
that was to do the deed, to share with him 
his fate, but as the match flickered before 
it went out, a dark patch was revealed for 
a fraction of a second in the centre of the 
floor—it had not been there before. 

“As we were plunged into obscurity, my 
companions exclaimed, ‘What was that on 
the floor—near the centre?’ but the ques- 
tion remained unanswered, until the last 
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match was lit, and then with horror we 
saw a chasm yawning wider and wider as 
the circle of the walls became smaller—the 
ingenious but revoltingly cruel inventor in 
order to prevent force being exerted, by 
say a couple of men putting their backs 
and feet against opposite sides of the wall, 
had arranged the chasm so that the oppo- 


site sides never approached sufficiently 


near to allow of such force being exerted. 
We were doomed. 

“Gradually the space between the wall 
and the unknown depths became too small 
for us to sit at full length, and our feet 
dangled over the oubliette ; we shoutedand 
hit the remorselessly moving wall with our 
fists, but met with no response, and at last 
we could move our arms only at the im- 
minent risk of hurling ourselves into the 
pit, and our voices grew hoarse with 
shouting. Carefully I turned round so 
that I had my face to the wall, and lowered 
myself over the side until I hung by my 
fingers ; if I had to fall I was determined 
not to drop an inch further than was neces- 
sary—I dare not think of what I was 
likely to drop upon. You can imagine 
the strain that this attitude put upon the 
arms as we hung suspended in midair by 
our finger tips, but it was not for long, for 
joint by joint the ever advancing wall 
pushed back our hold from the tiny ledge 
left until no sort of grip could be ob- 
tained. 

“T heard Law say, ‘Good-by, old chap!’ 
and fell—and fell—and fell. 








“When I came to my senses the first 
words I heard were spoken by d’Antin, 
who was using expressive language suit- 
able for the occasion. ‘To imagine,’ he 
continued, as he stepped to his feet, ‘that 
there is not a single bayonet point to fall 
upon and that the drop was only half a 
dozen inches! It is an insult to France. 
Eh! my friend Keen, what’s the matter 
with you—you are faint. Here, you yel- 
low-faced Chinee, open this confounded 
rat-trap at once—I speak in the name of 
the Republic.’ 

“Thereupon he kicked the side of the 
well which had been the cause of so much 
mental torture to us, and in which I for 
one was certain I was about to meet my 
doom, but it was not until Law vented his 
annoyance in a like manner that anything 
happened. At his third kick part of the 


wall rolled away on either side, disclosing 
a flight of steps bathed in the light of the 
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moon; he ascended the stairs cautiously, 
fearing fresh surprises, but none came, and 
we stood once more upon the earth—and 
free. 

“To our right lay the terrace to which 
we had tethered our craft, the moat lay 
glistening beyond it, but not a sound was 
to be heard of any description—the city 
slept ; we did not pursue our investigations 
further, but made all haste to regain our 
boat and the sanctuary of the Imperial 
City, nor did we remain there longer than 
it sufficed Quang-lu to transfer us once 
again into the General City, which we were 
determined not to leave in a hurry. 

“The following morning I received an 
anonymous note written in French that 
was absolutely incomprehensible to both 
Law and myself; we determined therefore 
to consult with our colleague at the French 
Legation. When d’Antin appeared he 
flourished a document in my face with the 
remark: ‘What do you think of that?’ It 
was written in English, was anonymous, 
and read as follows: 

“ ‘Children of the West, do you imagine 
we have no ears to hear with, no eyes to 
see? Our eyes are everywhere, our ears 
hear everything. To enter the Imperial 
City is forbidden; you dared to brave us 
and you suffered a little—we were lenient 
this time, but beware.’ 

“Having read this epistle, I had very 
little doubt that that estimable gentleman, 
Quang-lu, had taken our money, and hav- 
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ing informed the authorities of our inten- 
tions, let them do the rest. 

“The letter in French which I gathered 
was intended for d’Antin, but which by ac- 
cident—was it an accident ?—had been di- 
rected to me, contained the following enig- 
matical lines : 

“*When the people of a nation commit 
an outrage on a stranger, very rightly 
compensation—shall we say a concession 
of a railroad—should be demanded from 
that nation under threats of war? Should 
the outrage, however, be arranged by the 
outraged, the outragees being paid some 
thirty taels by the same, the nation upon 
whose ground the farce is enacted can 
justly refuse to submit to the fraud—es- 
pecially if the so-called brigands happen 
to be Japanese masquerading as Chinese. 
Be careful—we shall watch your future 
with great attention.’ 

“Well, my young friend, when d’Antin 
read that exceedingly enigmatical letter in 
a fit of petulance he tore it into shreds—I 
did not ask for an explanation, but some- 
times when the Marquis jeered at some 
British diplomatic reverse I casually in- 
quired when the Cabinet were likely to 
give their decision with regard to the 
French demands for compensation on ac- 
count of the act of brigandage performed 
at the expense of Charles Etienne Cal- 
verselais, Marquis d’Antin, a subject of the 
French Republic. 

“That wager has yet to be decided.” 





(No. IV. of “The Adventures of an Ambassador” will be published in the February issue.) 





AFTER RAIN 


BY 


NINA LILLIAN MORGAN 


The grass is wet and the wind is sweet, 
And stars, like tender tear-bright eyes 
Shine in the rain pools at my feet, 
And a subtle stillness fills the skies. 


Mysteries cling in the quiet air, 

Low in the leaves, where the hush is deep, 
Violets dream in the darkness there 

Breathing soft in their fragrant sleep. 


Thus to the soul that has compassed the strife, 
rr 4 . . 
Phe trial and trouble, the passion and pain, 

an ah 

The sorrow and sadness, the heartache of life,— 
There comes such a time as this calm after rain: 


When the senses are hushed and the passions are stilled, 
And doubtings and fearings and questionings cease, 
And the whole of one’s being is consciously filled 
With the bliss and the rapture and blessing of peace. 
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BY 
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Theirs has been an every-day love story, 
though it seemed full of romance to them. 
They had been boy and girl sweethearts 
before he entered West Point, and had 
risen to the dignity of betrothed lovers on 
his cadet furlough. Nelly was an orphan, 
and her guardian made some ill-judged in- 
vestments that swept away all of her mod- 
erate property. This hastened the mar- 
riage, for as soon as Jack heard of it, he in- 
sisted that they should be married without 
delay. He had been only a year out of the 
Point, and a Cavalryman knows the ex- 
penses of that first year—uniforms, horse 
and accoutrements of all sorts. Added to 
this was the furnishing of their modest 
little home, sc they had to begin house- 
keeping with a small cloud of debt over 
them. In spite of this, their first year 
seemed to both a dream of happiness, and 
they would ask each other, laughing, “Is it 
all true?” 

Away in the prairies at the distant 
Western post, the novelty and brightness 
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of army life and their deep joy in each 
other, made time pass in winged hours. 
At the end of the year, they had paid off 
every debt and “started even,” so they 
could all the more gladly welcome their 
baby. Such a big, rosy, laughing baby! 
They were quite sure his like had never 
been born, and tried very hard to keep 
from showing the other parents in the post 
that they surmised their inward jealousy. 
“IT know now that it isn’t true,” said Jack 
positively, “darling, what have I done to 
be the blessedest and happiest fellow in the 
world ?” 

Six months more of life and love the 
good God gave them, and then the long- 
gathering war-cloud broke. She had not 
believed it possible that war could really 
come, but when it did, her courage never 
faltered and she sympathized with him in 
his view of it—the absolute necessity of 
war, the demand on our honor to “Re- 
member the Maine,” and the pity of a 
starving nation at our doors. And so she 
gave him cheerful and unfailing sympathy, 
and said in the quiet of her ‘own heart, 
“God will bring him back, for I love him 
so, and we need him so.” 

The regiment was ordered to Chicka- 
mauga, and then to Tampa. She went to 
a quiet little village in her native State, 
where the excellent climate would agree 
with the baby and where board was cheap. 
Every day her letter came, buoying her 
up, helping her to be brave and strong. 
“Goodby, God in heaven bless you, little 
soldier’s wife,” said the last scrap of note. 
written as he went on the transport at 
Tampa. 

Three weeks dragged by, without word 
or letter. La Guasima, the bloody on- 
slaught and dearly-bought victories of El 
Caney and San Juan were over, and San- 
tiago about to surrender. So many 
friends of theirs—brave officers and true 
men—had fallen; but her beloved had 
been spared. Her soul was filled with 
thanksgiving for God’s great mercy, for 
well she knew he had been on the fore- 
most line., Just then the mail was handed 
her, and there were two letters from him, 
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soiled and water-stained, and weeks on the 
way, but oh, so dear, that after the first 
eager devouring, she re-read them slowly 
and laughingly kissed the separate words. 
After a while she opened the paper, hop- 
ing to read that the negotiations were at 
last concluded. Santiago surrendered, 
and all was over, indeed! A rush of joy 
blinded her, and the happy tears fell. Then 
she noticed, “Death list for July —th, 
2d. Lieutenant John H. Satterlee, U. S. 
Cavalry, pernicious malarial fever.” 

She did not faint or cry out, though it 
seemed to her as if the sun turned black 
in the sky. She wiped away the tears of 
joy not yet dry, and very gently she put 
the baby off her lap, knelt down and tried 
to pray that it might be a mistake—there 
had been mistakes. 3ut her head 
throbbed and she could only say mechani- 
cally, “soldier’s wife, soldier’s wife, sol- 
dier’s wife.” And God accepted it for a 
prayer and answered it in his own time 
and way. 

* * * * * * * 

That was July, and now in October 
other problems faced her besides the one 
of living bravely. She had nothing, for 
they had not been able in their brief vear 
and a half to save any money, or to afford 
insurance. Her husband’s mother was a 
widow, struggling with the education of a 
large family, and so Nelly refused the kind 
offer to make her home with her. Jack 
had left her the signed blanks for his June 
pay, and that was all she had had to live 
on these four months, $137.33. Even with 
the most rigorous economy, it was nearly 
exhausted. Her poor little mourning had 
been the cheapest and simplest she could 
buy, and each day she learned to do with- 
out something else that she had once con- 
sidered a necessity. She gave up answer- 
ing the kind letters of sympathy that 
poured in from their army friends. “I 
can’t spend any more on stamps and 
paper, baby,” she whispered, as he lay 
sleeping, “for you may need it for bread.” 

The pensions would not be granted 
until Congress met, she was told, and then 
hers would only be $15 a month. She 
must work, but how? She had the regula- 
tion useless education, played a little, sang 
sweetly, spoke French tolerably, and did 
many things well enough, but in nothing 
felt herself expert enough to teach. There 
was a good business college in the place, 
and she determined to study stenography 
and typewriting. The tuition fee was an 





‘« She hurried to the college.’’ 


obstacle, but the principal was most kind, 
allowing her time to pay it, and promising 
to get her a good place after she finished 
the course, if she acquired a certain rate of 
speed. She kept no nurse, and with the 
baby playing around her, she studied con- 
stantly out of school hours; often making 
the short-hand characters in the sand, 
while the baby played out of doors. Then 
when baby took his long midday nap, she 
hurried to the college and had her lesson. 
She would drone the phonographic rules 
in a sing-song to put him to sleep: 

“Self is expressed by a disjoined ish, ly 
is expressed by a disjoined 1; ing is a light 
dot, ings is a circle, ing the is a chetoid 
tick.” 

When she would sing these dull words 
to a lullaby air in her soft voice, the baby 
would laugh and crow, and she would 
press her white cheek to his rosy one, and 
say, “You understand, don’t you, baby 
mine? It’s all for you. These funny 
little marks will buy my baby milk now, 
and send him to school, and maybe get 
him a pony, some day. But you must try 
to sleep better at night, for when you keep 
little mother awake all night, she is so 
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‘‘Making the short hand characters in the sand,” 


nity of a command in her 
words, and he left her. 

She put a fresh white 
night-gown on the little son, 
and drew off his tiny socks, 
and sat by the fire and began 
to rock him, as she was wont 
todo. His face began to feel 
warm from the contact with 
hers; and she commenced 
to sing to him snatches of 
lullabies and nursery rhymes, 
and the bugle calls at which 
he always laughed and crow- 
ed so. ‘‘ Jack,’’ she whisp- 
ered, ‘‘are you here?’’ It 
seemed to her as if she felt 
his touch again, the gentle, 
loving hand smoothing her 
fair hair, and she burst into 
tears—the first she had shed 
since the tears of joy that 
July day. Something with- 
in her brain seemed to snap, 
as the long strain and tension 
was over. 

‘The doctor came early next 
morning and found her sit- 
ting before the burnt-out fire, 
tightly clasping her baby, 
burning with fever, and bab- 
bling ceaselessly. 

‘“Why didn’t I insist on 
those ladies staying last 
night?’’ he thought vexedly, 


tired and stupid at her lessons next day.” “Now I will probably be blamed for the 
The baby looked very wise, but stayed brain fever her own obstinacy has brought 
awake again that night and seemed fever- on.” 


ish. She sent for a doctor in the morn- 
ing. “He has never been sick before,” 
she said anxiously, “he has fever and is so 
hoarse.” Membranous croup, the doc- 
tor soon pronounced it, and all day long 
the baby battled for his little life. “Like 
a soldier,” she said in her heart, “sol- 
dier’s baby.” 

By night the soldier had his child in his 
arms again. 

“Shall Mrs. Tupper or Mrs. West stay 
with you to-night?” the doctor asked her. 
“Both have offered.” 

“Neither one, but thank them very 
much.” 

“But you ought not to stay here alone,” 
he objected. 

“Why not?” she asked, raising her calm 
face and tearless eyes to his, “I wish to be 
alone with my baby.” There was the dig- 








‘* All day long the baby battled for his little 
life. ” 
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From the beginning it was evident that 
her hours were numbered. 

“Jack,” she cried, “are the horses 
ready? I'll have my habit on in a min- 
ute, dear Oh, Jack, it’s a boy. Aren’t 
you glad? We can name him after you, 
sweetheart, and he shall go to West Point 
too, and be a Cavalryman some day.” 

“T cannot get those rules in my head. 
Lay, hay and ray are struck upwards. R 
hooks, 1 hooks—f and v hooks on straight 
consonants only. Ality and arity are ex- 
pressed by disjoining the consonant that 
comes immediately before them, example, 
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popularity, disjoined 1 signifying ality.”’ 

“The baby said da-da, Jack, don’t laugh, 
he said it just as plainly. There, you hear 
him too, don’t you?” 

So it went on, ceaseless delirium and 
fever for two days and nights. 

Towards dawn of the third night, the 
doctor saw that she was dying. Her lips 
moved, and he bent to catch her words. 
“IT must not miss it, | arity,” and then she 
was silent. 

“A worldly woman,” he pompously told 
his wife afterward, “her last words were 
that she would miss hilarity.” 
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Mr. Israel Zangwill has been much 
censured by the press of this country for 
the frank criticisms made in his lectures 
here, but most of those people who had 
heard him declare that he is an extremely 
interesting and fascinating speaker. He 
has so much to say that he finds difficulty 
in condensing his lectures within two 
hours; nevertheless, he holds the atten- 
tion of his audiences till the close. On 
the platform he is a very striking figure, 
tall and thin, with the pale face and the 
strongly-marked features of the Jewish 
scholar. It is said that he receives two 
hundred and fifty dollars for each lecture ; 
consequently, when he returns to England 
he will carry a goodly sum of money with 
him. He has been much entertained 
here, largely by wealthy members of his 
own race, for the Jews are very proud of 
him; after each lecture he is surrounded 
by admirers eager to shake his hand and 
have a few words with him. He seems 
hardly built for hero-worship, however, 
and he receives adulation in a way that 
suggests that he does not find it very 
agreeable. Altogether, he gives one the 
impression of being a very simple. 
straightforward and correct man, as well 
as one of the most witty speakers heard 
in this country in many a year. 

In our own country we have a Jewish 
writer who has been called “the Ameri- 


can Zangwill,” and who has written of the 
New York Ghetto, just as Zangwill has 
written of the Ghetto in London. Indeed, 
he has already found in Zangwill a warm 
admirer. His name is Abraham Cahan, 
and many readers know him through his 
novel, “Yekel,” published several years 
ago, and though his short stories, “The 
Imported Bridegroom,” brought out last 
year. Both these works show how 
shrewdly the author has observed the life 
of the Jews under American conditions. 
Abraham Cahan was born in Russia about 
thirty-five years ago, and was driven from 
his country on account of his participation 
in political intrigues. For the past dozen 
years he has lived in New York, where 
he has taught school and edited a Hebrew 
paper, and where he is now employed as 
reporter on The Commercial Advertiser. 
He is a man of intense earnestness and of 
the highest literary ambitions and _ his 
friends believe that he is going to do some 
notable work. 


‘The Adventurers.”” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Harper & Bros.). 

If the reader finds himself kept within 
the house by a driving snow storm some 
Sunday afternoon, or has a long Winter 
evening before him, he will be entertained 
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and well entertained by reading “The Ad- 
venturers,” by Mr. H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son. If he has any hesitation, a glance 
at the sub-title, “A Tale of Treasure 
Trove,” will tell him whether the book is 
to his liking. No doubt he will find that 
the story would be increased in interest in 
geometrical progression, if cut in two—it 
would double in value. No doubt, there 
are many times when he will skip con- 
scious at the same time of a wish that the 
author had saved him the worrying neces- 
sity of expurgation; no doubt, if he has 
business cares his mind will wander many 
times from the story. But nevertheless 
he will enjoy the book. 

Perhaps the first thing that will strike 
our storm bound reader is that the story 
bears marks of that trite plan, the man of 
straw—magnificently knocked down. 
Then he will notice the grotesque and yet 
facile transformation of some of the char- 
acters, back and forth, from gentlemen to 
scoundrels, from scoundrels to gentlemen. 
Even Mr. Watson’s ready pen cannot 
quite stifle a remonstrance on that score. 
But the reader cannot fail to become in- 
terested in the hero and narrator, Mr. 
Greatorex, whose character is well brought 
out. Neither will he regret meeting Cap- 
tain Sercombe or Mr. Sheppard. He will 
follow the career of Hood, really the main 
character, with a slight modicum of the ab- 
sorption with which he watched that of 
Sherlock Holmes. It is not that the two 
characters are alike, for the only common 
element is their impossible omniscience 
and executive ability. Furthermore, the 
reader will never believe in the characters 
or the story; he will never for a moment 
fail to remember that the whole affair is 
mere acting; that the tale is none other 
than a machine made story, ground out 
with much work. And, lastly, he cannot 
fail to see that the author’s style is a good 
long working one, in full accordance with 
the story. <A reputable style, surely, but 
one that gives few evidences of genius! 
The whole book, plot, style and charac- 
ters, shows excellence, but excellence that 
is the result of long, hard, painstaking 
work without the illuminating qualities of 
inspiration. 

And yet, when all is said, to return to 
the first statement, the reader will be well 
entertained, and he will lay the book 
aside; perhaps he will glance at the clock 
or watch the piling snow; but he will 
surely thank Mr. Watson for a number of 
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pleasant hours’ pleasure and enjoyment. 
A word should be said for the cover. In 
idea, in color and in execution, it is one 
of the most successful that we have had 
from the Harpers in recent months. 


The queer out-of-the-way places in the 
world where English books are found is 
well shown in a letter from Mr. Le Queux, 
received by a friend of his in this coun- 
try. He says in part: 

“T have just had a curious bit of news. 
Cutcliffe Hyne, who is back from a jour- 
ney through Arctic Lapland, found one of 
my books translated into the Lapp lan- 
guage! I don’t fancy even the great 
Hall Caine can beat that. I should like 
to hear a Lapp criticism. They have 
only a very few books, it appears, and 
they are read aloud by the chaps who can 
read to the admiring listeners, who sit in 
a circle open-mouthed. 

“Ought I to go there and lecture, do 
you think? 

“Yours always sincerely, 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


“Who are the best paid among Ameri- 
can authors now writing?” is a question 
that is frequently asked. 

An authoritative answer would be im- 
possible ; for no one knows exactly. There 
are certain authors, however, who stand 
so far above their contemporaries in popu- 
larity that it is easy to single them out as 
making the greatest incomes. They in- 
clude Richard Harding Davis, whose 
yearly earnings have been estimated at 
$25,000 ; Mark Twain, who probably makes 
more; W. D. Howells, who earns certain- 
ly not less than $20,000 annually, for he 
produces a good deal of work, nearly all 
of which has its first publication in the 
magazines at more than a cent a word; 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whose novels are 
in great demand among both editors and 
readers; Dr. Weir Mitchell, whose “Hugh 
Wynne” had an enormous sale, and pre- 
pared the way for a large sale of his “Ad- 
ventures of Francois;” F. Marion Craw- 
ford, who writes a good many novels, and 
is supposed to sell each of them to the 
Macmillans for $10,000, preferring a lump 
sum to the bother of collecting royalties ; 
and John Kendrick Bangs, who, during 
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the past five years has made an astonish- 
ing leap into popularity and turns out 
novels and short stories and poems and 
jokes like a machine. 


**A Creel of Irish Stories. 
Meap & Co.) 

The ten stories of the author’s writing 
which are presented to us in this book are 
notable in that the awful supernatural, so 
commonly supposable in an “Irish story,” 
is all but wholly excluded. But this is no 
loss to the American reader, whom we do 
not regard as sympathetically affected to- 
ward story-book goblins. In fact, we 
should be neither startled nor altogether 
sorry if some literary wise man should rise 
in his place and predict that within the 
next five decades the “fairy tale” shall 
die, and Andersen and the Grimms be rel- 
egated to some inaccessible corner of the 
book room. 

The good folk of the Emerald Isle, like 
its mate to the East, historic so dispropor- 
tionately to its area, have ever held for 
readers in the English tongue an abund- 
ant interest. They are so thoroughly hu- 
man and so delightfully unprogressive 
that we sufferers from  city-saturation 
seek a gentle relief in studying them, their 
queerly open hearts, and their odd ways 
of doing the impracticable and neglecting 
the urgent. 

In “The Keys of the Chest” little Ei- 
leen’s faith in the monster black boulder as 
the depository of her great and unreacha- 
ble riches which she so sorely needed for 
the hungry poor of Letterglass is pretty in 
its romancing defiance of sense and re- 
sistance against reasoning. The tale is 
much too long, however; and in the read- 
ing of it we repeatedly feel that the author 
is going over the same ground twice— 
pretty ground, we grant you, but in this 
vear of our Lord we are very busy and 
have such hosts of books to read. 

There is an old tinker woman in one of 
the stories who has a blood-drop of her 
own heart in Judy, her eldest daughter. 
The mother is tied to the wild and weary 
life of the Irish gypsy, and when chance 
permits her, she surrenders this Judy, 
whom she loves so well, into the hands 
of another, and by the only means possi- 
ble—by seeming to desert her, when the 
parting nearly cracks that battered heart. 


By Jame Barlow. (Dopp 
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I liked that tinker woman much; and 
more where she shouts to the girl whom 
she aches to kiss good-bye: “Be off and 
run in wid you, you young divil.” 

Then the pettinesses which these same 
folk exhibit! How saint-like they would 
be if they could relinquish that ungovern- 
able vanity of theirs. But it may be well 
that they have this earthly element, else, 
indeed, we might see them ascend directly 
heavenwards, sans our usual novitiate in 
cold clay, and Ireland would be depopu- 
lated. And they are good haters, another 
human trait, and likeable. For who would 
approve a man who could not resent an 
injustice or an affront. It is that quick 
perception of self-injury which makes us 
respect one the other; and from respect 
to love in an easy transition. 

One need not look for the excitements 
of “Willy Reilly” or “Charles O’Malley” 
in these short tales. They are surveys of 
human nature in the Emerald Isle,which is 
quite similar to the same quantity else- 
where on earth; but, like the modest ame- 
thyst, draws ample charm from its setting. 
Not blood-stirring, but a book to while 
away an occasional languid hour easily. 


In past years critics have called atten- 
tion to the astonishing lack of humor 
among the literary work of women, as 
compared with the work of men. It 
would be impossible for them to make the 
point now without referring to several 
notable exceptions among American 
women who had lately succeeded in litera- 
ture. The most conspicuous is Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, who began to publish 
about ten years ago, and who is now one 
of the most popular writers in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Stuart’s success dates from her 
first literary efforts and is a remarkable in- 
stance of the expression of a natural gift. 
For many years before she thought of 
writing, her friends in the South, where 
she was born and where, until a half-dozen 
years ago when she moved to New York, 
she passed all of her life, had been con- 
vinced by her skill in story-telling that she 
possessed literary ability. On being per- 
suaded at last to try to write, she com- 
pleted three stories and submitted them 
to Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, whom she 
had previously met. Mr. Warner at once 
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recognized her talent and sent the MSS. 
to editors who were glad to open their 
pages to so original a contributor. Mrs. 
Stuart has since published several volumes 
of stories, and her work has a wide popu- 
larity, not only in this country, but in 
England as well. Among her English ad- 
mirers is Herbert Spencer, who has 
praised enthusiastically her story entitled 
“The Woman’s Exchange of Simpkins- 
ville,” published in the volume entitled 
“The Golden Wedding.” 


‘*Wisdom and Destiny.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
(Dopp, Mean & Co.) 

With a memory of the sweetness and 
purity of “The Treasury of the Humble” 
haunting the mind, one is doomed to sad 
disappointment when one takes up Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s new book, “Wisdom 
and Destiny.” There is no fulfillment of 
the promise of its title. ‘No one can be 
conquered by fate if he only retains a mas- 
terful spirit,” says Maeterlinck. “As Mar- 
cus Aurelius did,” should be added to 
condense the many sidelights. For two 
hundred and fifty pages Mr. Maeterlinck 
has elucidated this idea. With a_ poet's 
touch he has wrought and with a poet’s li- 
cense, in this case redundancy, he has ex- 
panded into a series of chapters, material 
that should make only a series of para- 
graphs. Seemingly, absorbed only in his 
art, he has gone on, multiplying phrase 
after phrase, sentence after sentence, until 
he has built a structure which is like a big 
soap-bubble—of beautiful colors, but of 
slight substance. 

In an introduction, Mr. Sutro, the trans- 
translator, explains that the book was orig- 
inally intended for an essay, but the au- 
thor, allowing the theme to write itself, 
spent over two years on the work, and this 
book was the result. Nothing could ex- 
plain more lucidly the impression which 
the book produces. 

The result is saddening. That a mind 
capable of such work as is shown in “The 
Treasury of the Humble,” should devote 
so long a time in producing a work with 
no more originality of thought than is 
shown in this new book gives cause for 
sincere regret. Mr. Maeterlinck has spent 
two years in polishing a rhinestone. 


Among the younger men who are forg- 
ing their way ahead in literature one of the 
cleverest is Jesse Lynch Williams, author 
of “Princeton Stories,” and a_ frequent 
contributor to the periodicals. Mr. Will- 
iams writes only of those aspects of life 
that he thoroughly understands; conse- 
quently his work is natural, vivid and his 
characters are drawn with exceptional 
clearness and vigor. Of late, he has been 
publishing a series of stories of the news- 
paper world, which are among the best 
work of the kind yet done in this country. 
When collected in a volume, they will un- 
doubtedly have a wide reading. Mr. Will- 
iams is a comparatively recent graduate of 
Princeton, and his experience in newspa- 
per work was gained in New York on 
The Sun and The Commercial Advertiser. 
Though his style is apparently sponta- 
neous, it is really the result of slow and 
careful labor, as so much of the best writ- 
ing is. 


“‘The Destroyer.’? By Benjamin Swift. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 

This book on morbid anatomy, clothed 
as a story, concerns the House of Rim- 
mon, consisting of Sir Saul, his wife and 
their daughter, Violet. Other characters 
obnoxious and unnecessary are also intro- 
duced. Sir Saul is English and a whistler. 
Whenever he goes to his kennels or any- 
where else he goes “whistling.” Lady 
Rimmon is a Russian. Violet must have 
been a schoolmate of Marie Baskirtseff, 
for she is continually writing something in 
her journal, and in this respect she evinces 
considerable perseverance. Then there is 
Miriam, a peasant girl, living in the woods 
who resembles Violet ; there is also Pring’ 
Euxine, a brother of Lady Rimmon, 
whose wealth consists of advice. 

Lady Rimmon, suspicious of her hus- 
band, desires Violet to follow Sir Saul on 
his trips to the woods, but when Violet 
says “No,” Mr. Swift informs us that Lady 
Rimmon “severed her bodice by twisting 
herself within it’’ and said “I feel—I do.” 
Violet jots down many profound ideas in 
her journal, all couched in the mysterious 
phraseology of the medical and psycho- 
logical expert, but still she says “Oh, Un- 
cle, you're jaggy,” and Uncle says to Lady 
Rimmon, “Ta-ta.” The assiduous labor 


of journal keeping does not prevent Vio- 
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let from marrying one Hubert Proudfoot. 
This gentleman is a cross between as‘‘de- 
mented paralytic” and a drooping, sensi- 
tive plant. He had curious ideas when in 
college, and these ideas were given full ex- 
perience during his three years’ sojourn in 
the East. Violet married Hubert because 
she wanted some one to nurse and she 
succeeded. She really preferred Edgar 
Besser, a college chum of Hubert. Edgar 
wanted to become a priest, but he juggled 
his mind into the belief that he ought to 
marry. “In the middle of the marriage 
night there was heard a low ‘Ha, ha!’ and 
Violet wrote in her journal: ‘Love! They 
took him raving to the gates.’ And from 
that day the journal was to become, says 
the author, “‘Love’s solemn breviary and 
book of hours.” Now we are told that Ed- 
gar “was in the habit of throwing away 
good things on his servant.” Not old 
clothes, or money or jewels, but subtle and 
alluring meditations, such as this, “*You 
can't write history without thermometers.” 
There’s a thought for you! No wonder 
Mr. Froude wrote in a warm and cheering 
style, while his contemporary, Mr. Free- 
man, was frigid. They forgot to look at 
the thermometer.” This servant is con- 
scientious in the pursuit of self-interest 
and general all-around badness. He 
tickles his master with a feather, steals 
money and clothes. Then the author 
shrewdly says, “Half our ethics may be 
tailor-made.” 

This medico-fiction text-book then con- 
tinues the career of the idiot Hubert, now 
under the care of Besser’s servant, and 
confined to his own home unknown to his 
wife, who still writes in her journal. Mean 
while Prahl is blackmailing Sir Saul, mak- 
ing love to Miriam, and Besser to Violet, 
while the author says “damn” four times 
on one page. It is the best thing he says. 
unless it be that exquisite touch of wi 
concerning Miriam. Lady Rimmon re- 
marks to her lord that Miriam “has a 
But Sir Saul says, “No, 


Rimmon nose.” 


she has a Roman nose.” All of which 
shows Mr. Swift’s economy in the use of 
wit. 

Of course, Love, the destroyer, kills 
Hubert, to the ultimate happiness of Ed- 
gar and Violet. Poor Violet really did 
very little nursing, but she wrote in the 
journal: “I’m modern enough to believe 
that the moral survey of an individual 
should be preceded by a physiological sur- 
vey if you wish to judge him scientific- 
ally.” 

Then Edgar comes forward as if im- 
pelled by thaumaturgy, while Lady Rim- 
mon exclaims, “Oh, Edgar, I have not 
lived in vain.” 

A reading of the book convinces us that 
its pathology is as ordinary as the story 
is dull, while the moral is more unneces- 
sary than either. 


We are glad to print the following let- 
ter, which is self-explanatory : 

Nov. 20, 1898. 
Editor Ainslee’s Magazine: 

In your November issue is some com- 
ment on myself, inspired, no doubt, by 
sincere good feeling on the part of the 
writer, but, in the information given—that 
the editor of a successful magazine pays 
me a salary in order to secure an option 
on my work—calculated to lessen my in- 
come; for, in the mind of every editor who 
reads, or hears of this, there is left the im- 
pression that no work of mine may come 
to him except such as has already been de- 
clined by the successful editor who pays 
for the option, and when he receives a con- 
tribution from me, is apt to be prejudiced 
more or less —perhaps unce msciously— 
against it. As a matter of truth, there 
was such a relation between an editor and 
myself, but it has ceased, and T am now 
bartering my wares in the highest market. 

Sincerely yours, 
MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
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** NURSERY RHYMES.”’ 


From the painting by Frederick W. Freer, at the Spring Academy Exhibit, 1898. 








‘*‘AN ETRUSCAN FIELD MAID.”’ 


From the painting by J. Carter 








‘* THE POT OF BASIL.’’ 


From the painting by John W. Alexander. 
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‘* PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY.”’ 


From the painting by James Wall Finn. 
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‘*THE FLIGHT OF TIME.’’ 


Painted by Benjamin Eggleston. 
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ox om ons oma $6000 REWARD 


ARTHUR J. STRINGER FOR ANY FAIL URE. 
This paltry earth and the low-hung sky, HA | R ON FACE 
Like a little tent around it, 
Too cramped I find to feel at home, 


Too cramped I always found it. MME. A. RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY. 





Neck and Arms removed in 3 minutes by 


rhe above offer is bona-fide. 
Mme. Ruppert will pay to any 
si "as ever a vago% : one having hair on auy partof 
Since I was ever a vagabond, : : ‘ the person thather wonderful 
m0rTe x ‘ rove “0 Depilatory will not remove in 3 
A vagrant foot and rov er, | y minutes without injury to the 
; ; slr jec ¢ skin five thousand (35.000) dol- 
O give me the width of the skies to roam i. iene, ened peleonr 
y 2 " 7 aes one interested as to her tinan- 
When my earthly days are over. ! : cial responsibility to the pub- 
oe 4 lisher of this magazine. Mme. 
Ruppert’s Depilatory 1s wonder- 
aw! ful in its action, immediately 
Let me out where worlds the milestones SE Bane ae. Se ce ae 
any part of the person. It acts 
are, , like magic. One application 
y ° z S removes entirely all distigur- 
Where the unresting stars walk my way ; Qs ing hair inside of Saminutes. 
Every bottle is guaranteed or 
Out, out, where a man has elbow roonl, money refunded. Its application isso simple,that a child can 
. a ‘ use it without the slightest injurv. Mme. Rifppert has placed 
To travel his old-time highway ! this wonderful DEPILATORY within the reach ofall. A 
Ss : bottle will be mailed to any one,in plain wrapper on receipt of 
$1.00, although the price ofa first-class preparation of this kind 

should be much higher. 
: ° “ Mme. A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach hasbeen for many years 
And when the journey 1s done, God grant a familiar household word. Most every one knows directly or 
r <n indirectly of its great merit for the removal of Freckles, Tan, 
That one lone Inn I find me, Sallowness, Blackheads, Pimples, ete. It has not even a com- 
petitor worthy of the name. FAacE BLEACH sells at $2.00 a hot- 
2 ave ar ¢ 2@ tle or 3 bottles taken together for $5.00. Sent only by express, 
Where I may enter and greet but Her, Mme. Ruppert’s book, “How to be beautiful,’ sent free on ap- 
7-4 > ahi > Yieation. Addressin confidence, MME, A. RUPPERT, 
And close the door behind me. gt ng treet, New York Cliy, N.Y, oF 138 
State street, Chicago, ° 





Dean DISTILLER ro 
CONSUMER 








Express Prepaid. 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
Standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want moreof them and we make 
this offer to get them: 
We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 
NER DISTILLI We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
DAY Ty LERS a i" direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
N, OHIO. U.S whiskey has our reputation behind it. 
Hayner Distilling Co., 508 to 514 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 
References—Third Nat’! Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P.S8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


When writiz g to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magazine, 
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GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CANDY CATHARTIC 














25¢ 50¢. ae DRUGGISTS. 


CURES GATARRH THE BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL 


AND MINNEAPOLIS. 





THE SHORT LINE 


BLANCHARD’S ard Bybbsr.,. saeenen 
Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City. 






AND ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


{MI LWAUKEE) 
i Stpaul ‘| 






Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Irritation of the Air Passage. 
Is also of Great Value in Croup and Inflam- 


mation of the Larynx. ELECTRIC LIGHTED VESTIBULE TRAINS. 
| 
PRICE (by mail) 50 CENTS EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS. 
The route of {the Pioneer Limited,ithe only 
Blanchard Mfg. Co., 2 Sycamore Str., Cincinnati, 0. perteet tratne tn the wertt. 
GEO, H, HEAFFORD, ! 
When writing mention Ainslee’s Magazine General Pass, Agent, Chicago. / 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magazine, 


INS. 


only 








